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Convention  Time 

The  Annual  Convention  is  upon  us. 

This  is  the  14th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

From  the  beginning  the  conventions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  have  taken  high  rank. 

They  have  always  filled  an  important  and  helpful 
place  in  the  calculations  of  our  trade. 

Many  subjects  of  vital  importance  and  some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  business  world  have  played  their 
part  in  making  the  annual  gettogethers  noteworthy 
events. 

We  are  not  too  enthusiastic  in  telling  you  the  14th 
Annual  Meeting  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
February  9-13,  will  be  the  best  convention  in  this  long 
list  of  great  meetings. 

Everybody  is  turning  out  to  do  his  best.  Each  asso¬ 
ciate  membership  group  is  making  its  distinct  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  program  and  weVe  done  all  that  is 
humanly  possible  to  make  the  whole  meeting  conveni¬ 
ent  and  helpful. 

Now  that  the  organization  has  so  many  stalwart  sons 
and  graceful  daughters  in  the  various  groups,  our 
annual  meetings  have  something  doing  every  minute. 
There  will  be  overlapping  programs  and  you  can’t  be 
in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time,  but  pick  what  you 
want  and  don’t  grieve  over  what  you  may  miss.  Exult 
over  what  you  get. 

Come  along  and  bring  your  pet  ideas  and  your  wildest 
problem.  Some  one  wiU  tame  it  for  you  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 


National  Merchandise  Buyers  Fair 

Don’t  miss  it. 

Grand  Central  Palace. 

February  7-14. 

We’ve  done  the  work  for  you. 

Come  and  look  it  over. 

And  think  how  much  better  it  would  have  been — 


— if  everybody  had  helped. 
Just  come. 


Competition — and  Competition 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  interesting  it  would  be 
to  hear  a  heart  to  heart  talk  between  two  great  gen¬ 
erals  after  a  war  in  which  they  had  fought  each  other? 

If  each  told  the  truth  about  the  strategic  moves  he 
had  made  and  the  causes  for  them,  what  a  revelation 
it  would  prove  of  how  slight  was  the  information,  how 
almost  stupid  the  line  of  thought  which  had  resulted 
in  the  movement  of  great  bodies  of  troops  from  one 
location  to  another. 

Each,  probably,  would  find  he  had  spent  a  good  part 

of  his  time  and  energv  fighting  shadows. 

**'*** 

Not  long  ago  two  old  .campaigners  met  and  talked 
things  over. 

They  were  not  men  of  war  but  department  store  mer¬ 
chants  who  for  years  had  been  keen  competitors. 

One  now  is  out  of  business.  Hence  they  can  talk 
frankly.  The  ex-merchant  doubtless  can  see  some 
things  more  clearly  now  than  he  did  a  few  years  ago. 

"Tom.”  he  asked,  “how  much  money  are  you  making 
on  your  tea  room?’’ 

“Hmph!”  the  other  grunted,  “Making!  I’m  losing 
$50,000  a  year  on  it.  That’s  your  fault!  You  made  me 
do  that,  when  you  put  in  yours.” 

“How  do  you  get  that  way?  I  never  lost  anything 
like  that  on  mine.  Mine  was  a  lunch  room.  I  didn't 
try  to  compete  with  all  the  leading  hotels  and  clubs.” 

“Well,  you  started  it  and  I  had  to  go  you  one  better. 
And  that  isn’t  all.  You  cost  me  $3,000  a  year  on  my 
sub  post-office.  I  had  a  postal  branch  for  which  the 
government  paid  me  $3,000  a  year.  Then  you  had  to 
have  a  postoffice  because  I  had  one.  What  did  you  do? 
You  went  down  to  Washington  and  got  a  SI  a  year  sub 
station  and  then  the  authorities  cut  my  contract  to 
$1  a  year  also.” 

“You  needn’t  complain  about  that,”  the  ex-merchant 

rejoined,  “our  sub-station  cost  us  $4,600  a  vear.” 

*  •  •  •  * 

Both  men  laughed  over  the  recollection  of  past  com¬ 
petition,  but  there’s  a  lot  more  than  laughter  in  the 
thought  of  the  extravagances  and  the  follies  that  too- 
close  and  too-keen  competition  has  brought  to  retail 
merchants. 

Competition  there  must  always  be.  but  there  is  intelli¬ 
gent  competition  that  strikes  out  into  new'  paths  in  the 
endeavor  to  reduce  the  cost  of  service  to  the  consumer 
and  there  is  another  type  of  competition  which  is  little 
more  than  blind  and  slavish  following  of  competitors 
into  fresh  fields  of  extravagance. 

Think  it  over  tonight,  at  home. 


Reducing  Expense 

Retail  merchants  today  are  thinking  about  the  big 
problems  of  distribution. 

That  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  progressive  store  operation 
it  seems  unlikely  that  any  miracle. is  about  to  be  per¬ 
formed  which  will  lop,  say,  5  percent  off  retail  over¬ 
head. 
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Thi!«  is  not  the  day  for  miracles. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  promise  in  the 
fact  that  merchants  everywhere  are  concerned  about 
what  they  regard  as  the  need  to  reduce  their  costs. 

One  man,  whose  past  performances  entitle  any  seri¬ 
ous  statement  of  his  to  consideration,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  he  can  show  the  average  department  store  how  to 
reduce  its  overhead  from  5  to  10  percent.  He  w'ould 
cut  out  the  various  forms  of  service  which  he  regards  as 
extraneous  and  unnecessary  to  the  sale  of  merchandise. 
He  would  combine  a  lot  of  small  savings,  each  of  which 
might  amount  to  not  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  a 
percent  but  which  in  the  aggregate,  he  says,  would  be 
considerable. 

We  asked  this  man  to  come  and  tell  us  all  about  it 
at  the  annual  convention  but  he  held,  and  rightfully 
perhaps,  that,  since  he  had  not  been  successful  in  selling 
his  ideas  to  his  own  house,  any  public  statement  of  his 
beliefs  would  be  in  the  nature  of  criticism  of  his  ow'ii 
employers.  He  has  a  point  of  view,  however,  and  an 
interesting  one. 

*  «  «  «  • 

There  are  many  ideas  current  concerning  the  points 
at  which  savings  could  be  made  and  doubtless  some 
small  savings  would  accrue  to  more  careful  management 
in  practically  every  direction.  Such  careful  manage¬ 
ment  must  be  developed  and  encouraged. 

And  yet,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  largest 
single  item  of  expense  is  the  store’s  payroll.  Out  of 
an  average  overhead  of  28  plus  percent  shown  in  the 
Harvard  study  for  1923,  15  plus  percent  w'as  the  cost 
of  payroll. 

Is  any  store  getting  fuU  value  for  the  money  spent 
on  payroll? 

In  some  ways,  yes.  In  other  ways,  no! 

Probably  no  store — or  for  that  matter — any  other  line 
of  business — is  getting  as  much  in  intelligent,  quick, 
loyal  service  from  its  expenditures  for  help  as  it  should 
get, — and  the  fault  is  with  the  employer. 

Employers  habitually  employ  more  people  than  they 
can  intelligently  direct. 

Educational  and  personnel  work  still  is  too  much  in 
the  nature  of  a  fad,  to  be  continued  or  thrown  out 
according  to  the  whims  of  the  man  at  the  top  or  his 
reaction  to  periods  of  good  or  bad  trade. 

Take  the  selling  end,  for  example.  Consider  what 
even  a  little  careful  training  of  your  salespeople  can 
do.  If  it  makes  50  percent  of  your  people  sell  20  per¬ 
cent  more  it  means  an  increase  of  10  percent  in  your 
volume,  or  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  number 
of  people  required  to  serve  your  trade. 

Many  of  the  store’s  expenses  are  fixed,  at  least  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Rent,  heat,  light,  all  the  occupancy 
expenses,  even  advertising  and  buying,  cost  you  just 
as  much  whether  your  salespeople  average  $400  or  S600 
of  sales  per  w’eek. 

No  better  remedy  for  too  high  expenses  can  be  found 
than  a  good  educational  and  training  system. 


Education  May  Be  Slow  But  It’s  Effective 

For  the  larger  stores,  the  Prince  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Store  Service  is  turning  out  each  year  a  fine 
lot  of  Prince  teachers.  These  carefully  selected  young 


women  have  been  put  through  the  course  given  by 
Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  Director  of  Education  for  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  her  capable 
assistants  at  the  Prince  School.  Many  of  the  most 
progressive  and  successful  stores  in  the  United  States 
have  Priiice  teachers  as  permanent  members  of  the 
staff. 

Some  stores  employ  as  high  as  twelve  or  fourteen 
of  these  teachers. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  from  stores  which 
for  the  present  are  not  large  enough  to  employ  full  time 
teachers,  the  Association  last  year  secured  the  services 
of  Miss  Persis  E.  Lothrop,  an  exceptionaUy  capable. 
Prince-trained  teacher,  who  is  putting  in  her  full  time 
in  the  smaller  centers  teaching  classes  of  salespeople 
drawn  from  the  stores  of  the  community.  This  work  is 
proving  eminently  valuable  and  opens  a  way  to  better 
salesforces  for  the  smaller  stores. 

But  more  is  required  than  training.  Education  at 
best  is  a  slow  process  and  the  better  the  material 
initially  the  better  and  more  quickly  it  will  respond  to 
educational  influences.  Salesforces  need  to  be  recruited 
with  more  discrimination  and  care — and  to  make  that 
possible  the  store  must  be  made  a  more  attractive  place 
to  work. 

•  •  •  •  • 

No  matter  how  small  the  community  or  how  appar¬ 
ently  limited  the  field  from  which  to  draw  employees 
there  is  always  room  for  discrimination. 

Too  many  department  store  employees  should  never 
have  survived  the  first  three  months  of  such  employ¬ 
ment.  Their  hearts  are  not  in  the  work  and  never  will 
be.  They  have  no  natural  aptitude  for  retail  seUing. 
They  may  be  excellent  material  for  the  factory  or  office, 
the  laundry  or  the  movies,  but  they  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  upon  the  store’s  payroll  until  they 
take  the  form  of  a  permanent  obligation  and  a  con¬ 
tinuous  handicap. 

There  are  few  managements  caUous  enough  to  turn 
loose  people  who  have  been  eight  or  ten  years  in  the 
store’s  employ,  no  matter  how  poorly  equipped  time 
may  have  proved  them  to  he. 

During  the  first  three  months,  inefficiency  in  an  em¬ 
ployee  is  the  misfortune  of  that  individual.  After  that 
it's  the  store’s  fault. 

•  •  •  «  * 

You’d  think  a  long  while  before  you  took  someone 
into  the  business  on  an  agreement  to  pay  him  half  of 
your  profits. 

Why  not  think  almost  as  carefully  about  taking  em¬ 
ployees  whose  wages  exceed  many  times  over  your  total 
net  profit  and  whose  inefficiency  may  result  in  your 
getting  no  profits  at  all? 

More  careful  selection  of  employees, 

— better  training  of  employees, 

— more  personal  work  in  personnel  work — to  be  sure 
the  little  ones  know  what  the  big  ones  are  driving  at, 

— swifter  reward  and  recognition  for  employees  mak¬ 
ing  good, 

— and  an  inflexible  rule  for  aU  that  they  must  “grow 
or  go.” 

These  things  wiU  do  more  to  improve  store  service 
and  reduce  expense  than  any  other  program  of  which 
we  can  think. 
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The  Distribution  Conference 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
done  a  worthwhile  thing  in  calling  together  the  Dis¬ 
tribution  Conference  which  was  held  in  Washington 
January'  14th  and  15th. 

What  ultimately  comes  out  of  it  will  depend  upon 
how  seriously  the  various  committees  of  prominent 
men  in  the  trades  take  their  work  and  upon  the  degree 
of  fidelity  they  bring  to  the  task. 

The  Chamber  has  opened  the  way! 

When  the  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant,  some  200  representatives  of  various  trades 
were  present. 

Secretary  Hoover  delivered  a  splendid  address  which 
you  will  fiind  in  this  Bulletin. 

He  covered  the  subject  of  waste  in  industry  and  dis¬ 
tribution  very  completely. 

Through  the  elimination  of  waste,  and  without  cut¬ 
ting  wages  or  reducing  legitimate  profits,  Mr.  Hoover 
believes  the  margin  between  the  farmer  and  manufac¬ 
turing  producer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consumer  on 
the  other  can  be  materially  reduced. 

And  waste  he  thinks  can  be  eliminated  “by  voluntary' 
cooperation  in  industry  and  commerce  without  govern¬ 
mental  regulation” 

•  '  •  •  »  • 

That  Secretary  Hoover  was  sincerely  interested  and 
that  he  was  making  an  unusual  effort  to  get  a  great  idea 
across  to  business  was  apparent  to  all  thoughtful  per¬ 
sons.  As  he  talked  perhaps  some  who  heard  him  turned 
in  their  minds  to  a  speech  he  made  some  time  ago  in 
Cleveland  in  which  he  plainly  said,  “If  business  does 
not.  Government  must.” 

Mr.  Hoover’s  address  brought  a  sense  of  seriousness 
to  the  conference  which  should  bear  fruit. 

Then  followed  the  milling  around  usual  before  a 
crowd  of  men  can  settle  to  their  work. 

Some  criticism  of  this  phase  of  the  conference  was 
heard  but  in  justice  it  should  be  said  if  a  large  number 
of  people  representing  so  many  varying  phases  of  busi¬ 
ness  could  settle  at  once  to  a  harmonious  and  smooth 


working  program,  it  would  argue  for  a  degree  of  under¬ 
standing  and  confidence  among  such  interests  as  would 
almost  make  such  a  conference  unnecessary. 

The  gi-eat  service  rendered  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  was 
the  bringing  together  of  so  many  folks  for  a  common 
cause  who  ordinarily  do  not  recognize  any  community 
of  interest  and  to  whom  it  is  an  easy  temptation  to 
regard  with  suspicion  any  who  are  outside  of  their  own 
fold. 

*  «  «  «  « 

Finally  the  Conference  got  to  work. 

The  program  submitted  by  the  Chamber  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  adopted,  after  which  the  Conference  divided 
into  six  groups,  each  taking  a  division  of  the  program 
for  further  discussion. 

It  was  agreed  that  six  committees  consisting  of  per¬ 
haps  fifty  members  each  should  devote  as  much  study  as 
necessary  to  each  of  these  six  subjects  and  when  they 
were  ready  to  report  a  second  conference  would  be 
called  by  the  Chamber.  The  committees  follow: 

1 —  Collection  of  Business  Figures  as  a  Means 
toward  Accomplishing  Economies  in  Distribu¬ 
tion. 

2 —  Trade  Relations. 

3 —  Market  Analysis;  Advertising  and  Advertising 
Mediums. 

4 —  Expenses  of  Doing  Business. 

5 —  Methods  of  Distribution. 

6 —  General  Conditions  Affecting  Distribution. 

These  subjects  include  many  interesting  subdivisions 

such  as  Legislation,  House  to  House  Canvassing  and 
Mail  Order,  etc. 

Members  of  this  Association  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Filene  was  selected  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Relations.  Considering  the 
long  time  that  Mr.  Filene  has  been  at  work  on  this 
subject  as  chairman  of  our  committee  the  choice  was 
a  happy  one  and  promises  a  new  lease  of  life  to  a  worth 
while  movement  which  never  has  had  the  general  sup¬ 
port  it  merits. 


Neuburger  &  Co.  Withdraw  Copyright  Application  on  Rayona 


Notice  of  withdrawal  of  their  application  for 
trade-mark  registration  upon  the  word  “Rayona” 
has  just  been  served  upon  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  by  Neuburger  &  Co.,  importers,  124  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  Neuburger  & 
Co.  to  apply  the  word  “Rayona”  to  their  rayon  yarns. 

Following  a  conference  in  which  S.  A.  Salvage,  The 
Viscose  Company,  and  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  met  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  firm  of  Neuburger  &  Co.  that  firm  took  the 
very  liberal  attitude  that  inasmuch  as  “rayon”  had  been 
adopted  as  a  generic  name  for  the  fibre  formerly  known 
as  “artificial  silk,”  and  was  intended  for  the  general  use 
of  the  trade,  they  believed  it  to  be  to  the  interest  and 
general  good  that  no  individual  house  should  have  trade¬ 
mark  rights  on  any  term  which  might  be  in  conflict 
with  the  word  “rayon.” 

Steps  will  be  taken  without  delay  by  all  interested  par¬ 
ties  to  insure  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  Neuburger  & 


Co.  in  withdrawing  their  application  for  trademark  and 
so  forestall  the  possibility  of  the  Patent  Office  issuing 
trade-mark  rights  on  any  term  closely  approximating  the 
new  generic  name  “rayon.” 

“Any  concern  taking  such  a  broad-minded  view  as 
Neuburger  &  Co.  have  in  this  matter,”  said  Ramsey 
Peugnet,  Secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America, 
“deserves  to  be  congratulated.  It  is  such  unselfish  action 
as  this  which  helps  to  raise  the  standards  of  American 
business.” 

The  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  appreciate  the  willingness  of  Neuburger  & 
Co.  to  subvert  their  own  interests  for  the  common  good 
of  the  trade.  This  action  is  another  indication  of 
the  firm  hold  the  new  name  “rayon”  has  taken  upon 
makers  and  users  of  what  was  formerly  called  “artifi¬ 
cial  silk”  and  the  growing  desire  to  encourage  its  use 
wherever  this  material  is  mentioned. 
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14th  Annual  Convention  to  Benefit  the  Whole  Craft 

Splendid  Programs  of  General  and  Group  Sessions  to  Mark 
Gathering  as  Most  Useful  in  History  of  the  Association 


The  FOURTEENTH  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  opens  in 
a  very  few  days.  The  leaders  of  the  retail  craft 
will  leather  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Febru¬ 
ary  9  to  13,  for  a  series  of  meetings  which  promise  to 
be  the  most  useful  and  enlightening  in  the  history  of 
the  Association. 

The  programs  which  have  been  mailed  to  all  our 
members  contain  a  collection  of  addresses  and  dis¬ 
cussions  which  should  grip  the  interest  and  attention 
of  every  merchant  who  can 
come  to  the  meetings.  The 
men  and  women  who  will 
handle  the  many  topics  on 
the  program  are  eminently 
qualified  to  present  ideas 
which  Avill  be  of  real  value 
to  their  listeners. 

The  arrangement  of  the 
meetings  this  year  is  novel 
and  the  most  effective,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  that  has  ever  been  de¬ 
vised  for  our  conventions. 

Instead  of  having  General 
and  Group  Sessions  going 
on  at  the  same  time,  making 
it  very  difficult  for  many  of 
the  delegates  to  attend-  all 
the  meetings  in  which  they 
are  interested,  the  General 
Sessions  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  with 
the  Group  Sessions  taking 
up  all  of  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

Group  Programs 

Each  Group  has  a  splen¬ 
did  program  designed  to  in¬ 
terest  the  store  owner  as 
well  as  the  executives  who 
hold  membership  in  the 
groups.  Their  sessions  are  open  to  everyone  who 
wishes  to  attend.  The  subjects  which  interest  most 
should  be  selected  and  those  meetings  attended  in 
which  they  are  discussed. 

The  Convention  opens  Monday  evening,  February 
9th,  with  the  Annual  Dinner  to  the  National  Coun¬ 
cilors  and  their  Alternates.  Members  of  our  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Group  Chairmen  also  will  attend 
this  meeting  which  is  held  to  discuss  business  and 
Association  conditions  in  the  48  states.  George  W. 
Mitton,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  will  be  chair¬ 
man.  The  Council  members  will  make  short  reports  re¬ 
garding  the  situation  in  their  respective  states  and  Group 
Chairmen  will  tell  about  their  activities. 

The  General  Sessions  for  all  delegates  begin  at  9:30 


A.  M.  Tuesday.  There  will  be  an  address  by  Acting 
President  Tily,  a  message  from  President  Armstrong, 
and  an  address  by  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director.  In 
the  afternoon,  President  Grant,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  delivers  the  keynote  ad¬ 
dress,  “Better  Selling.”  “The  Future  of  Retailing” 
will  be  described  by  Paul  M.  Mazur,  Lehmann  Bros., 
New  York,  and  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Filene’s,  Boston, 
will  speak  on  “The  Better  Business  Commission  as  an 
-\id  to  Better  Selling.” 

The  Group  Sessions  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday 
will  take  up  every  phase  of 
“Better  Selling.”  Their 
speakers  number  some  of 
the  very  best  men  and 
women  in  retailing,  adver¬ 
tising,  education  and  allied 
fields.  There  will  be  a 
wealth  of  interesting  possi¬ 
bilities  to  choose  from. 

An  annual  feature  of  the 
Convention  is  the  Smoker. 
This  year  the  address  will 
be  “Better  Merchandise 
Control  as  an  Aid  to  Better 
Selling,”  by  E.  R.  Dibrell, 
Merchandise  Manager,  Lord 
&  Taylor,  New  York.  There 
will  be  a  discussion  after¬ 
wards  on  various  aspects  of 
“Better  Selling,”  with  the 
group  chairmen  assisting  in 
the  symposium. 

Banquet  Features 

The  Annual  Banquet 
promises  to  be  a  complete 
success.  The  principal 
speaker  will  be  Senator 
Ashurst  of  Arizona.  There 
will  be  fine  addresses  by 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  New  York,  who  has  been  described  as 
one  of  the  two  greatest  ministers  in  the  United  States, 
and  Tom  Terriss,  whose  radio  talks  have  charmed 
thousands  of  people  in  and  about  New  York.  After 
the  Banquet  the  Ballroom  will  be  cleared  for  dancing. 
One  of  the  best  orchestras  in  New  York  has  been 
engaged.  There’s  a  good  time  ahead. 

A  feature  of  the  last  day — Friday — will  be  the 
luncheon  for  all  delegates  to  the  Convention.  It  will 
be  strictly  an  informal  affair.  Two  vitally  interesting 
topics  have  been  chosen  for  discussion.  One  is  “Mer¬ 
chandising  for  1925”  and  the  other  is  “House  to  House 
Canvassing.” 


Visit  the  Fair  at  Convention  Time 

^  I  '^JRING  the  zvcck  of  February  7th  to 
I  J  14th,  at  the  same  period  as  the  Con- 
vcntion  is  held,  the  National  Mer¬ 
chandise  Buyers'  Fair  will  be  in  progress  at 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  merchant  and  buyer  to  visit  the 
Fair  and  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  exam¬ 
ining  the  exhibits  and  acquainting  himself  with 
manufacturers  who  will  have  displays  there. 

The  Fair  is  a  sound  idea.  It  represents  a 
practical  effort  to  reduce  distribution  costs  and 
serve  the  conveniences  of  retailers  at  the  same 
time.  It  presents  a  unique  opportunity  to  view 
a  tremendous  assortment  of  desirable  mer¬ 
chandise  under  one  roof  ivithout  rush  or  hurry, 
and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions'  for 
comparison. 

A  most  important  feature  of  the  Fair  ivill 
be  the  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  Textile  Exhibit 
on  the  first  floor.  This  is  an  educational  treat 
which  must  not  be  missed.  It  is  in  direct  line 
'ivith  the  growing  demand  for  recognition  of 
American  merchandise.  It  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  unselfish  cooperation  of  some  of 
the  most  important  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States.  Be  sure  to  see  it.  Thousands 
of  merchants  and  consumers  will. 
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COMPLETE  PROGRAM 

Hth  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

February  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  9th 

Annual  Meeting — National  Council 


Southeast  Ballroom 

7 :00  P.  M.  Dinner  to  National  Councilors,  Alternates.  Direc¬ 
tors  and  Group  Chairmen. 

Mr.  George  W.  Mitton,  Chairman,  National 
Council. 


Reports  by  Councilors  and  .Alternates. 

Reports  by  Chairmen  of  the  -Associate  Member¬ 
ship  Groups. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  10th 

General  Session 


Grand  Ballroom 

9:00  A.  M.  Registration. 

9:30  A.  M.  Selections. 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Choral  Society. 

Call  to  Order. 

Acting  President  Herbert  J.  Tily. 

Message  from  President  Bolton  S.  -Armstrong. 
Address. 

Acting  President  Tily. 


10:15  -A.  M.  Wananing  Director’s  Address. 
Mr.  Lew  Hahn. 


11:15  -A.  M.  -Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 

Committee  on  Nominations  and  Balloting. 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

11 :30  -A.  M.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

12 :00  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 

12:00  M.  to  12:30  P.  M.  Visit  Exhibits. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  10th 

General  Session 


Grand  Ballroom 

1:30  to  2:00  P.  M.  Visit  Exhibits. 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Acting  President  Herbert  J.  Tily. 

Selections. 

Mr.  Joseph  Barnett,  Baritone, 

.  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

2:10  P.  M.  Better  Selling. 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Grant,  President,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 


The  Future  of  Retailing. 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Mazur.  Lehmann  Bros.,  New 
York. 

Discussion. 

The  Better  Business  Commission  as  an  Aid  to  Bet¬ 
ter  Selling. 

Mr.  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  William  Filene’s  Sons 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

4:45  P.  M.  Election  of  Directors. 

5 :00  P.  M.  -Adjournment. 

5:00  to  6:00  P.  M.  Visit  Exhibits. 


3:00  P.  M. 

4:00  P.  -M. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  10th 

The  Smoker 


Grand  Ballroom 

7 :30  to  8 :00  P.  M.  Visit  Exhibits. 

8:00  P.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Bentley  P.  Neff,  Vice-President 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

Selections  by  Mixed  Quartette. 

Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York. 


8:10  P.  M.  Better  Merchandise  Control  as  an  Aid  to  Better 
Selling. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Dibrell.  Alerchandise  Manager,  Lord 
&  Taylor,  New  A’ork. 

9 :00  P.  M.  Informal  Question  Box  on  Better  Selling  Prob¬ 
lems. 

Chairman  Neff,  assisted  by  the  following 
Group  Chairmen 

Mr.  Ernest  Katz,  Controllers’  Congress. 


February,  1925 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  Gordon  Schonfarber,  Sales  Promotion 
Division. 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Brown,  Merchandise  Manag¬ 
ers’  Group. 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Steed,  Store  Managers’  Divi¬ 
sion. 


Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  Personnel  Group. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Hussey,  Traffic  Group. 

Mr.  J.  a.  Hanley,  Retail  Delivery  Association. 
11:00  P.  M.  .\djournnient. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  11th 

Group  Sessions — Visit  Exhibits 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Southeast  Ballroom 


10:00  .A  M. 


10:15  A.  M. 


10:40  A.M. 
10:50  A.  M. 


11:15  .A  M. 
11:25  A.  M. 


11:50  A.  M. 
12:00  M. 


Call  to  Order  and  Address. 

Chairman  Gordon  Schonfarber,  Gladding  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

.Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 
Committee  on  Nominations  and  Balloting. 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

An  Advertising  Manager’s  Slant  on  Merchandising. 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Comeford,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor,  .\.  I.  Namm  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Discussion. 

A  Merchandise  Manager’s  Slant  on  Advertising. 
Mr.  R.aymond  B.  Kline,  Merchandise  Coun¬ 
cilor,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Discussion. 

Sales  Planning. 

Mr.  Eugene  Beaupre,  Sales  Manager,  James 
McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Discussion. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Election  of  Directors. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 


STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 


10:00  A.  M. 


10:15  A.  M. 


10:45  .A.  M. 


11:00  A.  M. 


11 :30  A. 
11:45  .A. 


12:15  P. 
12:30  P. 


M. 

M. 


Parlor  I 

Call  to  Order  and  Address. 

Chairman  Richard  E.  Steed,  Gladding  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Reading  of  Reports  of  Previous  Meetings. 

Better  Selling  from  a  Store  Manager’s  Point  of 
I  'ietc. 

Mr.  Walker  T.  Wright,  General  Superintend¬ 
ent,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Discussion. 

Led  by  Chairman  Gordon  Schonfarber.  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  and  Mr.  Abe  Schindel, 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  for  the  Store 
Managers’  Division. 

Placing  Store  Management  on  a  More  Scientific 
Basis. 

Dean  Wallace  Donham,  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administratoin. 

Discussion. 

Modern  .4ids  to  Better  Selling. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Kelly,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Discussion. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 


9:30  A.  M. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Butterfly  Room 

Call  to  Order. 

Temporary  Chairman,  Mrs.  Lucinda  W. 
Prince,  Director  of  Education,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


9:35  A.  M. 
10:00  A.  M. 


10:45  A.  M. 
11:00  A.  M. 


11:30  .A.  M. 
11:45  .A.  M. 


12:30  P.  M. 


Organization  and  Election  of  Officers. 

Selecting  the  Right  Salesman  and  Placing  Him 
Where  He  Can  Sell  Best. 

Mr.  Stanley  Roth,  Personnel  Director,  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Discussion. 

Better  Understanding  of  the  Individual. 

Dr.  George  Pratt,  Medical  Director,  Mass.  So¬ 
ciety  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

Discussion. 

Better  Selling  Through  Departmental  Work. 

Miss  Gladys  Gilmore.  Director  of  Training, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Discussion. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 


10:00  .A.  M. 

10:10  A.  M. 


10:45  A.  M. 

11:30  A.  M. 

12:00  M. 


10:00  A.  M. 

10:10  A.  M. 
10:15  A.  M. 


10:25  A.  M. 
10:35  A.  M. 


10:45  A.  M. 


Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order. 

Chairman  Ernest  Katz,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Controller’s  Place  in  the  Store  and  the  Place 
of  the  Congress  in  the  Association. 

Mr.  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Discussion. 

Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  and  Why  Stores 
Should  Carry  It. 

Mr.  a.  N.  Fraser,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Discussion. 

Symposium— I  nsurance. 

Led  by  the  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress. 

Adjournment. 


TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Exhibit  Room  3 

Call  to  Order  and  Opening  Remarks. 

Chairman  Frank  M.  Andrews,  Denver  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Balloting  and  Reso¬ 
lutions. 

Report  of  Board  of  Managers. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Hussey,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group. 

Proposed  Increases  in  Freight  Rates. 

AIr.  .a.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  Traffic  Group. 

Receiving,  Checking  and  Marking. 

Mr.  Wiluam  a.  Fitzgerald,  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Information,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

The  Traffic  Man’s  Opportunity  to  Reduce  the  Cost 
of  Transportation. 

Mr.  George  K.  Batt,  Asst.  Controller,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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11 :00  A.  M.  Discussion. 

Led  by  M».  L.  F.  Mongeon,  The  Eleto  Co.,  New 
York. 

11:10  A.  M.  Traffic — Can  It  Promote  Savings  and  Profit? 

Mr.  Herman  Neaderland,  2nd  Vice  President, 
A.  I.  Namm  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

11 :40  M.  Discussion. 

Led  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Eyers,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J, 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 


RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

{Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Metropolitan  Group) 
Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 

10:00  A.  M.  Round  Table  Discussion. 

Safety  and  Traffic. 

Led  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Pratt,  Motor  Truck  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  11th 

Group  Sessions — Visit  Exhibits 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Grand  Ballroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order  and  .Address. 

Chairman  Chester  A.  Brown,  Newark,  N.  J. 

2:15  P.  M.  Business  Session. 

Annual  Report  of  Chairman. 

Report  of  Committees  on  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws. 

Chairman  Theodore  B.  Griffith,  L.  S.  Ayres 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

New  Business. 

3 :30  P.  M.  V nderlving  Factors  in  the  Business  Situation. 

Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Anderson,  Jr..  Economist, 
The  Chase  National  Bank,  New  York. 

4:00  P.  M  Discussion.  , 

4:13  P.  Li.  Merchandising  for  Group  Stores. 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

4:45  P.  M.  Discussion. 

5 :00  P.  M.  .Adjournment. 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Southeast  Ballroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman  Gordon  Schonf.\rber. 

Radio  Broadcasting. 

Mr.  Sheldon  R.  Coons,  Director  of  Sales  and 
Advertising,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York. 

2:25  P.  M.  Discussion. 

2:35  P.  M.  Mechanics  of  the  Layout  Man. 

Mr.  Louis  Pedlar,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
New  York. 

3:00  P.  M.  Discussion. 

3:10  P.  M.  Round  Table  Discussion. 

IF  hen  Is  the  Time  to  Plug  Hardest  for  Business- 
In  Dull  Seasons  or  Good? 

4:00  P.  M.  How  the  Agency  Man  Would  Approach  the  De¬ 
partment  Store  Advertising  Problem. 

Mr.  Stewart  Cowan,  President,  Cowan,  Demp¬ 
sey  &  Dengler,  New  York. 

4:25  P.  M.  Discussion. 

4:35  P.  M.  Building  Prestige  for  a  Store. 

Mr.  Ivy  Lee,  New  York. 

5:00  P.  M.  Discussion. 

5:15  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 

Parlor  / 

2 :00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order; 

Chairman  Richard  E.  Steed. 

Better  Selling  Through  Better  Service. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Wilkinson,  President,  Scruggs- Van- 
dervoort-Barnev  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

2:30  P.  M.  Discussion. 

2:45  P.  M.  The  Mechanics  of  Labor  Turnover. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Klingaman,  Personnel  Manager, 
William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

3 :30  P.M.  Discussion. 

3  :45  P.  M.  Forms  Which  Should  Come  to  the  Store  Manager. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Pierce,  Secretary,  Best  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

4:15  P.  M.  Discussion. 

4:30  P.  M.  Reports  of  Committees. 

Committee  on  Promotion,  Chairman  Charles 
N.  -Anderson,  .Anderson-Xewcomb  Co.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va. 

Committee  on  “Store  Management.” 

5:00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Butterfly  Room 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chair.man  Lucinda  W.  Prince.  • 

Better  Selling  from  the  Customer’s  Point  of  View. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Charters,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

2:30  P.  M.  Discussion. 

2 :45  P.  M.  Better  Selling  Through  Merchandise  Instruction. 

Miss  Mary  P.  John,  Department  of  Training, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

3:15  P.  M.  Discussion. 

3 :30  P.  M.  Cooperation  Between  .idvertising  and  Selling 
Forces. 

Miss  Adelaide  Hunter,  .Advertising  Dept., 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

4:15  P.  M.  Discussion. 

Adjournment. 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Exhibit  Room  5 

2:00  P.  M.  Round  Table  Discussions. 

Chairman  Ernest  Katz, 

(Topics  to  be  announced) 
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2:00  P.  M. 
2:05  P.  M. 

2:35  P.  M. 
2:45  P.  M. 

3:05  P.  M. 

3:25  P.  M. 


TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Exhibit  Room  3 

Call  to  Order. 

Chairman  E.  D.  Hussey. 

Railroads'  Use  of  Motor  Trucks  and  Unit  Con- 
tainers. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Woodruff,  Asst.  Freight  Traffic  Man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Discussion. 

Led  by  Mr.  F.  M.  .\ndrews.  Denver  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Round  Table  Discussion. 

Report  on  New  Marine  Policy. 

Report  on  Excess  Valuation  Policy. 

Order  Form  Conditions  for  Incoming  Ship¬ 
ments. 

How  the  Traffic  Department  Can  Cooperate  with 
the  New  York  Office. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Pauly,  N.  Y.  Office  Manager,  Denver 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Discussion. 

Led  by  Chairman  E.  D.  Hussey. 


3:35  P.  M. 

4:05  P.  M. 

4:15  P.  M. 

4:30  P.  M. 
4:40  P.  M. 


lloiv  to  Organize  and  Develop  a  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Asa  Colton,  Lecturer  on  Transportation, 
New  York  University. 

Discussion. 

Led  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Tenwick,  C.  Niss  &  Son. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Need  for  Study  and  Report  on  Traffic  Department. 
Organization  and  Functions  and  Traffic  Termi¬ 
nology. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Managers. 
Adjournment. 


RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 

2:00  P.  M.  Round  Table  Discussion. 

Motor  Truck  Design  and  Maintenance. 

Led  by  Mr.  Joseph  Husson,  General  Manager, 
The  Eleto  Co.,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Joe 
Siegel,  Garage  Manager,  Best  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  12tli 


Group  Sessions — Visit  E.xhihits 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


9:30  A.  M. 
9:45  A.  M. 

10:15  .\.  M. 
10:30  A.  M. 


11 :00  A.  M. 
11:15  A.  M. 


11 .45  A.  M. 
12:00  M. 


Parlor  I 

Call  to  Order. 

Chairman  Chester  A.  Brown. 

Merchandising  a  Store  in  a  Small  City. 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Hastings,  President,  The  Cald¬ 
well  Store,  Inc.,  Washington,  Pa. 

Discussion. 

Better  Merchandising  to  Insure  Better  Selling. 

Mr.  F'ei.ix  Vorenberc,  Vice-PreSident,  The  Gil¬ 
christ  Co.,  Boston,  and  President,  .Associated 
Retailers  of  America. 

Discussion. 

Duties  and  Functions  of  a  Merchamlise  Manager. 

Mr.  Walter  N.  Rothschild,  Treasur'^r,  .Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Discussion. 

.Adjournment. 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


Southeast  Ballroom 


9:30  A.  M. 

9:55  .A.  .M. 
10:05  A.  M. 

10:20  A.  M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Chairman  W.  T.  White,  The  Rike-Kumler 
Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

The  Relation  Between  Advertising  and  the  Cus¬ 
tomer. 

Miss  Marian  C.  Taylor,  An  E.xecutive  of  Jay- 
Thorpe,  Inc.,  New  Y^ork,  and  formerly  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Conde  Nast  Publications, 
New  Y^ork. 

Discussion. 

Standards  of  Practice  for  Retail  Advertising. 

Mr.  James  Goold,  Advertising  Manager,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 

Discussion. 


10:40  A.  M. 


11 :05  A.  .M. 
11:15  A.  M. 


11 :40  A.  M. 
12:00  M. 


,4nimating  a  Store's  Displays. 

Mr.  Tony  Sarc,  New  A'ork.  (Creator  of  Sarg’s 
Marionettes,  who  will  sketch  as  he  talks). 
Discussion. 


Putting  Your  Best  Foot  Forward. 

Mr.  Jerome  .A.  Koerber,  Display  Manager, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Discussion. 


Recess  for  Luncheon. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP  AND  STORE 
MANAGERS’  DIVISION 


Joint  Session 


Grand  Ballroom 


10:00  A.  M. 
10:05  A.  M. 

10:50  .A.  M. 

11:15  A.  M. 

12 :00  .M. 
12:30  P.  M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Chairman  Richard  E.  Steed. 

Train  Your  Workers  Through  Job  Analysis  for 
Better  Service. 

Mr.  Merrill  W.  Osgood,  Operating  Manager, 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Discussion. 

Led  by  Mr.  Gordon  Schonfarber,  Chairman, 
Sales  Promotion  Division. 

Better  Selling  in  the  Smaller  Stores. 

Miss  Persis  A.  Lothrop,  Field  Worker,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Discussion. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 


RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 

10:00  .A.  M.  Round  Table  Discussion. 

Personnel  Training. 

Led  by  Mr.  E.  Walsh,  Delivery  Supt.,  Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  A'ork. 
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SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION, 
PERSONNEL  GROUP  AND  STORE 
MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Joint  Session 

Grand  Ballroom 

2  ;00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman  Lucinda  \V.  Prince. 

The  Store  Manager’s  Responsibility  for  His  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Clientele. 

Mr.  Newton  B.  Wall,  Store  Manager,  The 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

2 :30  P.  M.  How  an  Educational  Department  Can  Further  Bet¬ 
ter  Selling. 

Miss  Geneviev’e  Gordon,  Director  of  Training. 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Sales  Promotion  as  a  Factor  in  Better  Selling. 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Bl.ack.  Publicity  Manager.  Wil 
liam  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

4:00  P.  M.  Round  Table  Discussion. 

5:00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 

2:00  P.  M.  Round  Table  Discussion. 

The  Unit  System  of  Delivery. 

Led  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Landau  and  Mr.  E.  E.  El¬ 
liott,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J., 
and  Mr.  John  J.  Fox,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  12th 

Group  Sessions — Visit  Exhibits 
3:00  P.  M. 


7 :00  P.  M. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  12th 


The  Annual  Banquet — Grand  Ballroom 


Toastmaster,  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Tily 
Invocation. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Pastor  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  Tabernacle,  New  York. 

Banquet  Service. 

Selections. 

Miss  Margaret  Dolan,  Soprano,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  j.  H.  McKinley,  Accompanist. 
Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers. 

Address. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Pastor  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  Tabernacle,  New  York. 


Adventures  Whilst  Making  Motion  Pictures 
Abroad. 

Tom  Terriss,  New  York. 

.4ddress. 

Hon.  Henry  Fountain  As  hurst,  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona. 

Dancing. 

Music  by  Andree  Popp.a  and  his  Metropolitan 
Orchestra. 

Immediately  after  the  speaking  the  Grand  Ball 
Room  will  be  cleared  for  dancing. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  13th 

General  Session — Visit  Exhibits 


10 :00  A.  M. 


11 :00  A.  M. 


11:45  A.  M. 
12:15  P.  M. 


Grand  Ballrooom 

Call  to  Order. 

Selections. 

Mr.  Frank  McElduff,  Baritone,  Franklin 
Simon  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Home  Budgets. 

Mrs.  Edith  McClure-Patterson,  Chairman, 
Home  Budgets,  Genera!  Federation  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  Clubs. 

Discussion. 

Misbranding  Legislation. 

Hon.  Schuyler  Merritt,  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives. 

Discussion. 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Adjourn  to  Luncheon  Meeting. 


Luncheon  for  All  Delegates 

12:30  P.  M.  Luncheon. 

Selections. 

Male  Quartette.  R.  H.  Maev  &  Co..  Inc.,  New 
York. 


Discussions. 

Merchandising  for  1925. 
House  to  House  Canvassing. 
Adjournment. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 

10:00  -A.  M.  Round  Table  Discussions. 

1.  Education. 

Mrs.  Ada  C.  Holme,  Service  Director,  Wm. 
Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Southeast  Ballroom. 

2.  Employment. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ainsworth,  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  .A.  I.  Namm  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y', 
Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 

3.  Public  Schools. 

Miss  Isabel  C.  B.\con,  Federal  Board  for 
X'ocational  Education. 

Exhibit  Room  3 

4.  Store  Campaigns. 

Mr.  .a.  S.  Donaldson,  Asst.  Genera!  Man¬ 
ager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork. 
Exhibit  Room  4 
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Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Week  Real  Beginning  of  Drive 

Campaign  Spreading  Rapidly  from  Coast  to  Coast  as  Stores 
Realize  the  Importance  of  Building  Pride  in  Our  Products 


WATCHING  closely,  as  we  are,  the  country-wide 
response  to  the  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  campaign, 
it  is  more  than  gratifying  to  see  the  way  interest 
is  growing.  This  drive  for  recognition  of  “Made  in 
U.  S.  A.”  merchandise  has  struck  a  popular  note  and  is 
spreading  rapidly  throughout  the  land. 

“Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  Week  lies  just  ahead.  Hundreds 
of  good  merchants  from  coast  to  coast  have  advised  us 
of  their  intention  to  celebrate  this  event  in  their  stores 
from  February  7th  to  14th.  They  are  planning  as  this  is 
written  to  make  the  week  a  high  spot  in  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  American  made  goods.  They  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  American 
productive  genius  and  are 
bringing  all  their  resources 
to  bear  to  impress  upon  the 
consumer  the  need  for 
fuller  recognition  of  the 
“Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  mark. 

Suggestions 

The  Association,  in  order 
to  assist  its  members  in 
building  up  interest  in  the 
campaign,  has  sent  to  all 
merchants  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  a  pamphlet  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  advertising  “Made 
in  U.  S.  A.”  Week.  This 
material  may  be  used  ver¬ 
batim  or  merely  as  the  basis 
for  building  up  your  own 
ideas.  Each  store  has  its 
own  distinctive  methods  of 
promotion  and  should  fol¬ 
low  them  in  putting  over 
this  event.  Our  ideas  are 
suggestive  and  may  be  applied  in  any  way  the  individual 
store  sees  fit. 

We  want  to  emphasize  once  again  that  “Made  in 
U.  S.  A.”  Week  is  not  designed  to  discourage  the  selling 
of  imported  merchandise.  The  retail  store  which  strives 
to  serve  the  consumer  efficiently  must  provide  the  largest 
practical  assortment  of  merchandise.  The  campaign  has 
as  Its  principal  object  the  creation  of  pride  in  and  the 
winning  of  recognition  for  American  products.  Constant 
harping  on  the  word  “imported”  has  made  the  consumer 
believe  that  there  is  something  superior  about  anything 
that  is  made  abroad.  If  the  same  emphasis  is  laid  on 
“Made  in  U.  S.  A.,”  a  conviction  of  worth  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  American  merchandise. 

Stores  should  help  to  do  that.  They  are  dependent  upon 
the  prosperity  and  continued  employment  of  American 
labor.  It  is  their  job  to  make  the  consumer  want  our 
goods  in  preference  to  the  products  of  other  countries, 
except  where  foreign  articles  are  superior  in  one  way  or 
another.  It  would  be  impossible  for  one  country  to  excel 


in  the  manufacture  of  every  kind  of  merchandise. 

The  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  Week  campaign  will  be  given 
added  force  by  the  holding  of  a  great  Exhibition  of 
“Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  Textiles  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Merchandise  Buyers’  Fair.  At  certain  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  the  public  will  be  admitted  to  this  display 
and  a  lasting  impression  of  American  creative  ability 
and  manufacturing  achievement  will  be  made  upon  the 
consumer.  This  should  be  capitalized  by  all  merchants. 

Good  Copy 

In  the  center  of  this  page  is  an  unusually  fine  statement 
of  the  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 
idea  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  advertisement  placed 
in  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  by  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.  This  is  the  most 
effective  short  presentation 
that  we  have  seen.  It  es¬ 
tablishes  an  atmosphere  of 
its  own  immediately  and  is 
bound  to  make  a  substantial 
impression  on  the  reader. 

That  store  has  been  fea¬ 
turing  the  “Made  in  U.  S. 
A.”  idea  in  its  advertising 
for  several  months.  Full 
capital  has  been  made,  at 
the  same  time,  of  imported 
goods.  But  there  has  been 
steady  reiteration  of  “Made 
in  U.  S.  A.,”  so  that  the 
customers  of  the  store  have 
not  been  allowed  to  think 
for  an  instant  that  there  is 
not  everv'  reason  in  the 
world  to  take  pride  in  do¬ 
mestic  merchandise  of  every  kind  and  description. 

All  for  It 

Scores  of  merchants  might  be  mentioned  who  are  doing 
the  same  kind  of  good  work  for  this  cause.  There  should 
be  many  more — and  we  are  confident  that  there  will  be 
as  the  objects  of  the  campaign  become  better  understood. 
In  all  the  discussions  that  we  have  heard  and  shared  we 
have  not  found  one  worth  while  objection  raised  against 
aggressive  promotion  of  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  So  long  as 
the  drive  is  conducted  along  the  lines  suggested  over  and 
over  again  in  this  Bulletin  there  can  be  no  good  reasop 
for  any  aggressive  merchant  to  pass  up  the  opportunity 
to  climb  alxjard. 

It  is  a  popular  idea  in  the  best  sense.  You  would 
search  far  and  wide  before  you  could  find  among  your 
customers  an  individual  who  is  not  receptive  to  such  an 
appeal.  .\11  of  us  have  a  well-developed  pride  in  being 
Americans  and  it  is  a  very  short  step  to  pride  in  Amer¬ 
ica's  products. 


Made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
sold  by  R.  H.  M. 


Most  of  the  dollars  spent  by  Macy's  for  its 
merchandise  are  spent  in  the  home  market,  for 
(oods  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

This  leaves  a  certain  number  of  dollars,  of 
course,  for  such  things  as  Oriental  rugs,  and 
Paris  gowns,  and  other  pleasant  importations. 
It  is  Macy’s  business  to  have  what  people  want, 
at  the  lowest  prices  available  anywhere  in  New 
York. 

But  it  is  Macy's  rule  to  look  first  in  America, 
and  to  import  merchandise  only  when  there  is 
some  outstanding  advantage  in  design  or  qual¬ 
ity  or  price. 

Copyr’ctii  lOtl.  by  R  H.  MA.y  k  ca  Im.  btrvri  A  CnMdvay 
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The  Problem  of  Distribution 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  Makes  a  Striking  Statement 
Of  the  Reforms  Necessary  Before  Real  Economy  Is  Possible 
By  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce 


The  outstanding  problem  of  our  distribution  system 
can  be  easily  summarized  in  one  question:  Can 
we  reduce  the  margin  between  our  farmer  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  producers  on  one  side,  and  our  consumers  on 
the  other? 

1  am  convinced  that  we  can.  I  believe  that  it  can  be 
done  without  reduction  of  wages  or  legitimate  profits. 

I  believe  that  in  doing  so  we  can  make  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  our 
farmers  and  that  we  can  make  a  contribution  to  lowered 
cost  of  living.  I  believe  it  can 
be  done  by  voluntary  co¬ 
operation  in  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  without  governmental 
regulation.  It  can  be  expe¬ 
dited  by  an  extension  of  the 
friendly  assistance  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  in  organiza¬ 
tion  and  information. 

Waste  ! 

These  possibilities  lie  in  the 
elimination  of  waste.  I  have 
hesitated  to  make  so  general  a 
pronouncement  until  I  felt  that 
we  could  clearly  demonstrate 
not  only  the  existence  of  such 
great  wastes,  but  also  demon¬ 
strate  from  actual  experience 
the  practicability  of  their 
elimination  and  the  method  of 
doing  it. 

The  area  of  undue  profits 
in  the  margin  has  been  pretty 
well  eliminated  in  the  past  two 
years.  During  the  period  of 
inflation  and  deflation  there 
were  both  undue  profits  and 
undue  losses,  both  equally 
a  burden  upon  the  producer  and  consumer.  But  with  the 
gradual  stabilization  in  prices  the  processes  of  com¬ 
petition  have  attended  to  this  job. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has,  during  the  last 
four  years,  engaged  in  continuous  and  exhaustive  study 
of  our  whole  distributon  system.  We  have  demonstrated 
in  several  score  of  different  directions  the  practicability 
and  success  of  a  definite  program.  We  have,  during 
this  time,  held  over  200  conferences  with  those  repre¬ 
senting  various  trades  and  industries  in  advancing  these 
ideas — practically  all  of  them  at  their  request.  There 
is  today  in  actual  motion  effective  organization  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  Department  in  systematic  and  gradual  elimi¬ 
nation  of  such  waste.  Something  over  100  industries 
and  trades  are  developing  actual  programmes  in  various 
stages  of  attainment.  They  vary  from  a  single  com¬ 
modity  to  such  organizations  as  that  which  we  have  set 


up  for  regional  action  of  shippers  and  the  railways.  Wc 
have  thus  conducted  a  great  experimental  laboratory, 
from  which  we  now  have  definite  results.  I  have  re¬ 
solved  to  take  this  occasion  to  give  to  you  the  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  our  experience,  with  the  hope  of  their 
wider  adoption  and  of  your  continued  and  increased  sup¬ 
port  upon  a  more  systematic  scale. 

I  wish  at  once  to  make  it  clear  that  in  speaking  of  waste, 
I  do  not  mean  waste  in  the  sense  of  willful  waste,  but 
economic  waste,  which  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  com¬ 
petitive  system.  I  do  not  mean 
the  waste  that  any  single  in¬ 
dividual  can  correct  by  his 
own  initiative,  but  the  waste 
that  can  only  find  remedy  in 
collective  action.  Nor  are  the 
wastes  to  which  I  refer  to  be 
corrected  by  any  extension  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  or 
by  any  legislative  extension 
thereof.  You  cannot  catch 
an  economic  force  with  a 

Causes  of  Loss 

The  kinds  of  waste  that 
cause  costly  losses  may  be 
roughly  catalogued  as  follows : 

1.  Waste  from  the  specu¬ 
lation,  relaxation  of  effort  and 
extravagance  of  booms  with 
the  infinite  waste  from  unem¬ 
ployment  and  bankruptcy 
which  comes  with  the  inevita¬ 
ble  slump. 

2.  Wastes  from  excessive 
seasonal  character  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution. 

.  3.  Waste  caused  through 
lack  of  information  as  to 

national  stocks,  of  production  and  consumption  with  its 
attendant  risk  and  speculation. 

4.  Waste  from  lack  of  standards  of  quality  and 
grades. 

5.  Waste  from  unnecessary  multiplication  of  terms, 
sizes,  varieties. 

6.  Waste  from  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  business 
practices  in  terms  and  documents,  with  resultant  mis¬ 
understandings,  frauds  and  disputes. 

7.  Wastes  due  to  deterioration  of  commodities. 

8.  Waste  due  to  inadequate  transportation  and  ter¬ 
minals,  to  inefficient  loadings  and  shipping,  and  unneces¬ 
sary  haulage. 

9.  Waste  due  to  disorderly  marketing,  particularly  of 
perishables,  with  its  attendant  gluts  and  famines. 

10.  Waste  due  to  too  many  links  in  the  distribution 
chain  and  too  many  chains  in  the  system. 


SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  HOOV¬ 
ER  delivered  the  address  which  appears 
on  this  and  the  follozving  pages  before  the 
Distribution  Conference  held  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  month.  The  ideas  he  presented 
are  of  the  utmost  interest  to  every  retail  mer¬ 
chant. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  address  zvill  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  problems  our  distributive 
system  must  face.  It  is  important  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  should  familiarize  himself  zvith  Mr. 
Hoover's  point  of  view,  for  he  represents  the 
sane  business  man  in  Government,  and  what 
he  says  must  be  treated  zvith  respect. 

The  Distribution  Conference  was  worth 
zvhile  because  it  brought  together  the  people 
who  are  responsible  for  placing  commodities 
in  the  hands  bf  the  consumer,  and  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  zvith 
each  other’s  attitude  tozvard  the  common  prob¬ 
lem.  The  work  started  at  the  meeting  will  be 
carried  on  by  representative  committees. 
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11.  Waste  due  to  bad  credits. 

12.  Waste  due  to  destructive  competition  of  people 
who  are  in  fact  exhausting  their  capital  through  little 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 

l.L  Waste  due  to  enormous  expenditure  of  effort  and 
money  in  advertising  and  sales  promotion  effort,  without 
adequate  basic  information  on  which  to  base  sales  pro¬ 
motion. 

14.  Waste  due  to  unfair  practices  of  a  small  minority. 

15.  A  multitude  of  wastes  in  use  of  materials,  in  un¬ 
necessary  fire  destruction,  in  traffic  accidents  and  many 
other  directions. 

Millions  Involved 

These  wastes  are  not  the  small  change  of  industry  and 
commerce.  There  is  scarcely  a  step  in  this  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  squeezing  out  waste  which  does  not  interpret 
itself  in  millions  of  dollars  of  annual  saving. 

.■\s  these  wastes  are  enumerated,  they  may  seem  to  be 
of  main  interest  to  manufacturers  and  distributors.  But 
in  the  end  the  public  pays  the  bill.  It  is  either  charged 
into  the  consumers’  price  of  goods  at  one  end,  or  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  wages  of  producers  of  raw  materials, 
such  as  miners  and  farmers,  at  the  other  end. 

The  work  of  the  Department  during  the  last  three 
years  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  vast  importance 
to  these  wastes.  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  a  recent 
report  of  the  Engineering  Council  that  they  amount  in 
many  lines  to  25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  paid  by 
the  consumer  or  producer  of  raw  materials.  They  can¬ 
not  all  be  corrected,  and  where  progress  can  be  made 
it  is  only  through  toilsome  building  step  by  step  in  a 
thousand  places,  and  always  and  only  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  well  disposed  trade  and  industry,  and 
through  a  wider  understanding  of  the  problems  invoh'ed. 
and  of  the  coordination  of  effort  necessary  to  secure  re¬ 
sults.  This  is  not  emergency  work,  as  new  wastes  will 
constantly  arise  and  permanent  trade  organizations  are 
needed  in  each  industry  for  their  elimination. 

No  Panacea 

There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  research  into  our  dis¬ 
tribution  problems,  and  many  publications  on  them  during 
the  last  few  years.  Many  have  been  largely  directed 
toward  discovery  and  e.xjwsure  of  some  real  or  supposed 
great  crime.  Others  have  searched  for  a  miracle  pana¬ 
cea  that  would  overnight  effect  enormous  cuts  in  the 
great  margin  between  our  farmers  and  our  consumers, 
or  between  the  manufacturers  and  their  clientele.  No 
such  panacea  has  been  found  simply  because  there  is 
none.  There  are  no  short  cuts  to  progress. 

Nor  are  we  here  to  worry  on  behalf  of  the  lady  who 
wishes  to  order  a  cake  of  yeast  by  telephone  to  be  de¬ 
livered  by  a  gold-colored  automobile.  You  and  I  are 
interested  in  this  problem  solely  for  a  better  service  to 
our  producers  and  consumers  of  the  primary  necessities 
and  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 

The  reduction  of  waste  means  that  a  considerable  part 
of  our  population  who  are  busily  employed  in  this  un¬ 
necessary  motion  can  be  directed  towards  the  production 
of  other  commodities,  and  thus  their  addition  to  the 
national  standard  of  living :  it  means  a  lowering  in  cost 
of  living ;  or  it  means  more  goods  for  the  same  money. 


To  our  workers  it  means  less  labor,  more  time  for  rec¬ 
reation,  and  no  attack  upon  wage  levels;  to  our  farmers 
it  means  an  increased  proportion  of  the  consumers’  dol¬ 
lar  as  the  returns  which  he  receives  from  his  produce 
are  subject  to  the  deductions  of  the  cost  of  marketing. 
If  we  decrease  these  costs  by  the  elimination  of  the  waste 
in  them  we  increase  the  return  to  him.  To  him  it  also 
means  enlarged  domestic  consumption.  Moreover,  he 
participates  also  in  the  benefits  as  a  consumer.  To  our 
industrial  and  commercial  men  there  is  an  increase  in 
stability  in  business  and  a  sounder  foundation  under  our 
entire  business  fabric.  The  elimination  of  waste  is  a 
total  asset.  It  has  no  liabilities. 

No  Remedy  in  Law 

I  wish  to  again  emphasize  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
remedy  lies  in  legislation,  except  insofar  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  stimulate  and  assist  our  citizens  to  better  or¬ 
ganization  for  these  purpxjses  and  may  furnish  them  with 
fundamental  information  which  assists  in  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion. 

These  are  the  wastes  which  have  grown  naturally  into 
our  economic  system.  They  can  only  be  corrected  by 
cooperative  action.  Such  action  can  be  built  up  first  by 
investigation  and  information ;  second,  by  conference  of 
the  producer  and  consumer  in  his  various  representatives 
and  agreement  to  abide  by  the  principles  laid  down. 

Nor  am  I  talking  about  abrogating  the  Sherman  Act. 
I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  deliberately  try  to 
confuse  these  efforts  at  cooperation  in  waste  elimination 
with  price  fixing  and  restraint  of  trade.  Any  intelligent 
person  who  has  the  patience  to  read  and  think  these 
problems  through  and  the  methods  we  have  develop)ed 
for  their  correction  will  find  these  efforts  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  public  welfare,  and  free  from  trade  restraint. 
They  are  in  fact  the  foundations  of  real  comp>etition. 

In  order  that  I  may  make  myself  more  clear  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  discuss  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  attained 
in  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  a  sort 
of  economic  laboratory  during  the  last  three  years. 
Again  I  may  repeat  that  this  discussion  is  not  an  enter¬ 
tainment  for  holiday  people.  We  are  here  to  consider 
underlying  economic  questions,  tedious  as  they  may  be. 

Statistics 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  no  individual  business  enter¬ 
prise  could  succeed  or  be  conducted  without  waste  if  it 
does  not  know  accurately  its  stocks,  the  volume  of  out¬ 
put  or  sales,  the  rate  of  stock  turnover,  or  its  orders,  or 
the  prices,  assets  and  liabilities  and  the  relation  of  these 
to  previous  periods.  Neither  can  the  business  of  a  trade, 
as  a  whole,  or  the  nation  itself,  function  efficiently  unless 
it  knows  these  very  things. 

Statistics  are  a  counterpoise  to  “psychology’”  in  busi¬ 
ness — an  anchor  of  basic  facts  to  tie  to. 

The  fact  is  that  the  greatest  waste  of  all  our  economic 
system  is  the  periodic  inflationary  boom  and  its  conse¬ 
quent  ensuing  slump  with  all  their  speculation,  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  extravagance,  for  without  boom  there  is  no 
slump.  The  correction  of  this  waste  lies  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  booms.  No  sensible  business  man  wants  either 
boom  or  slump.  He  wants  stability.  Our  working  folk 
should  dread  a  boom  above  all  things  because  it  means 
an  afterclap  of  unemployment  and  misery.  Our  farmers 
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should  resent  a  boom  more  than  anything  else  that  can 
happen  in  our  economic  system  because  it  means  that 
they  will  inevitably  get  the  worst  of  the  deflation  which 
follows.  Stability  or  instability  in  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  is  largely  the  result  of  the  collective  judgment 
of  the  trades.  They  cannot  form  a  right  judgment  un¬ 
less  they  know  the  facts  as  to  their  own  business  and  as 
to  the  trade  as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  they  must  also 
know  the  probable  trend  of  business  in  general,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  movement  in  other  trades. 

The  Best  Protection 

The  best  protection  against  booms  is  that  every  busi¬ 
ness  man  shall  have  the  information,  so  that  he  may 
realize  from  the  shifts  in  credit,  from  the  movements  in 
stocks,  of  production  and  consumption,  that  the  economic 
balance  wheel  is  moving  too  fast,  and  if  every  man  then 
safeguards  against  danger,  disaster  never  comes. 

So  the  first  and  foremost  thing  is  to  have  such  facts 
broadcasted  so  as  to  give  to  every  man  that  sound  basis 
upon  which  his  own  judgment  can  react.  Solemn  statis¬ 
tics  are  the  greatest  preventive  of  speculation  and  profi¬ 
teering  ever  invented. 

Right  here  some  tormentors  of  progress  will  rise  to 
say  that  the  collection  of  statistics  by  the  trades  may  be 
used  to  flimflam  the  public.  They  can  be  so  used.  They 
have  been  so  used.  Likewise  automobiles  have  been  used 
for  purposes  of  bootlegging,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppress  the  use  of  automobiles  on  this  account,  nor  is 
it  necessary  to  allow  them  bootlegging  privileges. 

There  is  a  phase  of  statistical  service  that  has  not 
been  fully  studied  or  fully  explored,  to  which  I  trust  this 
meeting  will  give  thought.  We  are  almost  wholly  lacking 
in  the  basic  data  as  to  distribution.  We  know  our  pro¬ 
duction  in  most  important  lines  of  activity.  We  know 
a  great  deal  about  stocks  of  commodities  in  the  hands 
of  producers.  We  know  very  little  as  to  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  consumers,  the  area  of  distribution  in  any 
commodity.  If  we  had  a  census  of  distribution  I  am 
convinced  that  this  information  would  automatically  elimi¬ 
nate  a  great  amount  of  waste  in  the  whole  distribution 
machinery.  High  pressure  selling  and  marketing  expen¬ 
diture  in  unprofitable  areas  is  a  national  waste.  We  do 
not  know  where  these  areas  are  today. 

Standards  of  Quality  and  Grade 

Ne.xt  to  statistics  as  a  power  to  eliminate  waste  comes 
standards. 

In  order  to  have  standards  we  must  have  methods  of 
test  by  which  the  fidelity  to  these  standards  can  be  de¬ 
termined.  We  must  have  a  definition  of  terms  which 
we  apply  to  these  standards.  We  must  have  a  formula¬ 
tion  of  specifications  to  express  these  terms.  Here  we 
enter  upon  involved  problems  of  chemistry  and  physics 
and  trade  practice  and  public  needs,  and  legal  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  widest  character. 

Standards  of  Dimension 

We  need  standards  not  only  of  quality,  but  also  of 
dimension.  Standards  of  quality,  standards  in  terms, 
and  standards  in  dimensions  at  once  eliminate  a  vast 
amount  of  unnecessary  varieties — all  of  which  we  com¬ 
prehend  under  the  term  “simplification.” 

During  the  last  three  years  the  Department  has,  in 


cooperation  with  the  industries  concerned,  installed  these 
simplifications  in  dimensions  and  varieties  in  a  multitude 
of  commodities.  They  represent  literally  millions  of  an¬ 
nual  savings  in  our  national  waste. 

This  particular  process  has  a  vital  bearing  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  distribution.  There  is  by  these 
means  created  the  possibility  of  more  rapid  turnover, 
less  volume  of  stocks,  and  less  dead  stocks. 

And  there  is  an  implication  of  this  establishment  of 
standards  and  elimination  of  unnecessary  dimensions  and 
varieties  which  is  often  overlooked.  It  sharpens  the 
knife  of  competition,  for  there  is  much  less  competition 
between  dissimilar  articles  than  between  articles  of  the 
same  quality,  designation  and  character. 

Keys  and  Hats 

Wasteful  competition  due  to  purposely  making  odd 
sizes  often  occurs  in  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  gives  the 
manufacturer  a  competitive  advantage.  The  only  case 
where  unlimited  diversifications  seems  justified  is  padlock 
keys. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  answer  another  of  the  tor¬ 
mentors  of  progress — the  one  who  finds  great  humor  in 
standardizing  women’s  hats.  No  serious  person  has  ever 
given  thought  to  the  standardization  of  style  or  the 
freezing  of  quality,  or  the  elimination  of  individualism. 
What  we  want  is  to  know  what  is  being  dealt  in  and 
eliminate  unnecessary  duplication.  Moreover,  we  are 
concerned  only  with  those  commodities  which  are  com 
mon  necessities  of  life.  To  have  established  inter¬ 
changeability  of  all  of  the  bolts  and  nuts  in  the  United 
States  so  that  a  bolt  or  nut  or  nipple  of  a  given  dimension 
will  screw  onto  every  bolt  or  pipe  of  the  same  dimension 
has  been  one  of  those  unsung  accomplishments  that  have 
made  more  for  public  welfare  than  most  of  the  oratory 
for  a  year.  With  all  of  its  ramifications  in  cheapening  of 
industrial  production  of  repairs,  of  decreasing  the  volume 
of  stocks  in  distribution  and  the  dead  stocks  for  which 
there  is  no  demand,  even  this  apparently  insignificant 
item  can  claim  tens  of  millions  of  savings  to  its  credit. 

Simplification  of  Business  Practices 

Our  production  and  distribution  moves  on  wings  of 
documents.  We  make  specifications  and  contracts  and 
receipts  and  invoices  and  bills  of  lading  and  forms  and 
documents  of  a  thousand  varieties.  All  of  the  contrac 
tural  documents  are  presumed  to  express  mutual  agree 
ment  of  the  buyer  and  seller,  but  they  do  not  do  so,  as 
witness  three-fourths  of  the  occupation  of  our  courts. 
The  reason  they  do  not  express  mutual  agreement  is  be 
cause  the  terms  mean  different  things  to  different  minds, 
and  above  all  every  individual  establishment  or  service 
has  different  bases  of  documentation. 

Another  phase  of  this  same  problem  is  that  of  specifi¬ 
cations,  which  is  the  expression  of  standards.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  administration  I  undertook  to  establish 
standard  specifications  for  the  purchases  of  goods  by  the 
Federal  Government.  That  work  has  proceeded  under 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  the  cooperation  of  this 
Department,  until  it  has  eliminated  literally  thousands 
of  differences.  The  savings  to  the  taxpayer  by  enabling 
the  government  to  secure  precise  bids  and  commercially 
sound  articles  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  far  more 
than  this,  the  general  public  is  now  beginning  to  adopt 
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these  specifications  and  standards,  which  gradually  sim¬ 
plifies  problems  of  manufacturers  and  distributors. 

At  the  request  of  many  national  purchasing  agencies 
we  undertook  to  investigate  the  whole  field  of  specifica¬ 
tions.  In  this  work  we  undertook  to  collect  the  different 
specifications  in  current  use  in  commerce.  We  have  so 
far  received  from  the  trades  40,000  different  specifica¬ 
tions  now  in  current  use.  In  cooperation  with  committees 
from  the  different  trades  we  are  endeavoring  to  work  out 
some  standard  specifications. 

Trade  Ethic^ 

There  is  a  problem  in  waste  which  revolves  in  the  field 
of  trade  ethics.  Unfair  comjjetition,  of  course,  is  waste, 
as  it  imposes  wasteful  processes  and  wasteful  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  practices  on  other  members  of  the  trade  and  the 
public.  It  is  prohibited  by  law.  The  law  is,  however, 
very  obscure  m  determining  what  is  an  unfair  practice. 

In  the  field  of  business  ethics  we  have  seen  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  last  two  decades,  and  chiefly  due  to  the  effort 
of  the  better  trade  associations.  This  brings  up  an  in¬ 
teresting  question  as  to  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  trade  opinion  and  determination  of  what  is  unfair 
competition.  Our  English  common  law  was  a  crystaliza- 
tion  into  law  of  trade  practices  which  anteceded  it 
many  centuries,  but  with  their  crystallization  into  law, 
and  with  the  development  of  the.  industrial  era  with  its 
multitude  of  new  methods  of  violating  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  trade  opinion  and  custom  effecting  probity 
and  fairness  has  had  but  little  representation  in  the  form¬ 
ulation  of  rules.  It  would  seem  worth  considering  that 
the  voices  of  the  large  majority  of  a  given  trade  might 
be  given  weight  in  the  determination  of  what  is  unfair. 
It  might  lead  to  a  degree  of  self  government  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  trade  morals  which  would  free  us  from  much 
regulation. 

Wasteful  Competition 

There  are  processes  of  wasteful  competition  which  are 
entirely  outside  of  legal  interpretation  of  unfair  com¬ 
petition.  They  rise  chiefly  from  ignorance  of  efficient 
methods  of  conducting  business,  and  they  impregnate 
our  whole  system  of  distribution  from  top  to  bottom. 

Few  people  who  have  examined  our  distributive  meth¬ 
ods  will  deny  that  a  minor  element  of  our  retail  traders  are 
so  ignorant  of  the  primus  of  accounting  that  they  un¬ 
consciously  deplete  their  capital  to  the  point  of  ex¬ 
haustion  before  they  cease  operations.  It  is  also  general¬ 
ly  apparent  that  such  people  are  dangerous  competitors, 
who  undermine  the  whole  scheme  of  fair  competition, 
and  thus  do  far  more  damage  than  their  numbers  might 
imply.  These  men  are  sure  to  result  eventually  in  fail¬ 
ures,  with  a  consequent  waste  of  capital,  which  is  re¬ 
flected  in  higher  costs  to  the  consumer.  It  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  to  have  so  many  units  in  any  trade 
that  they  can  not  all  operate  efficiently  at  a  living  wage ; 
it  means  a  vast  duplication,  and  in  the  end  imposes 
charges  and  wastes  on  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

The  only  remedy  that  I  know  is  education.  For  some 
time  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  attacking 
this  problem  with  the  aim  of  spreading  among  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  business  public  a  better  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  efficient  trade  practices.  .An  indication  of  the 


interest  evidenced  by  the  public  is  seen  in  a  demand  for 
over  55,000  copies  of  the  first  bulletin  issued. 

Waste  in  Transportation 

Expeditious,  regular  transportation  is  a  fundamental 
necessity.  Any  stricture  or  clog  brings  untold  wastes  in 
distribution.  The  problem  is  by  no  means  one  that 
can  be  entirely  solved  by  the  railways.  There  are  wastes 
in  transportation  for  which  the  shipper  is  responsible — 
wastes  of  partial  car  loading,  wastes  of  long  routing  and 
cross  haul,  wastes  of  bad  packing,  wastes  in  reconsign¬ 
ment.  They  probably  aggregate  a  half  billion  a  year  over 
what  we  could  do  if  we  did  it  better.  The  voluntary 
regional  committees  of  shippers  and  railway  operatives 
now  functioning  in  these  fields  are  bringing  much  econ¬ 
omy. 

Duplication  of  Facilities 

Obviously  one  of  the  greatest  wastes  in  our  whole  dis¬ 
tribution  system  is  the  unnecessary  number  of  links  in 
the  distribution  chain  and  the  excessive  number  of  chains. 
This  is,  however,  the  most  intangible,  imponderable  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  whole  gamut  of  distribution  wastes. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  will  deny  that  we  have  more 
retail  and  wholesale  establishments  than  we  need  in  all 
sorts  of  directions  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  imposed 
upon  the  distribution  system  a  vastly  larger  overhead  than 
is  necessary. 

Every  time  we  set  up  a  standard,  every  time  we  set  up 
a  better  understanding  of  accounting  and  principles  of 
business,  we  will,  in  ultimate  effect,  diminish  the  ex¬ 
cessive  number  of  units  by  bringing  competition  onto  the 
more  legitimate  foundations  of  intelligent  action,  and  a 
result  will  tend  to  diminish  this  excessive  membership 
in  the  trades  with  their  wasteful  overhead  charged  against 
the  consumer. 

Other  Wastes 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  to  go  'into  those  fields  of  im¬ 
provement  in  power,  waterways,  building  methods,  seas¬ 
onal  operation,  scientific  investigation  in  the  use  of  ma¬ 
terials,  and  a  dozen  directions — for  we  are  here  dealing 
primarily  with  existing  wastes  in  distribution.  The  wastes 
in  these  other  directions  are  of  vast  importance,  and  can 
be  organized  out. 

We  may  question  ourselves  as  to  what  part  this  con¬ 
ference  can  take  in  such  a  program  if  it  meets  with  your 
approval,  as  it  has  already  met  with  the  approval  of 
many  of  your  members.  The  distribution  trades  can 
play  the  greatest  part  by  organized  cooperation  to  de¬ 
termine  what  should  be  eliminated.  The  practical  en¬ 
forcement  of  such  eliminations  lays  entirely  within  the 
distribution  trades.  The  organization  of  the  distributors 
can  absolutely  enforce  standards  and  simplifications  and 
other  waste  eliminations  which  are  initiated  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  production  industries.  In  every  instance 
where  the  Department  has  cooperated  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  bringing  about  these  changes,  they  and  we 
have  been  anxious  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  trades  to  participate.  The  power  of  enforce¬ 
ment  of  all  this  program  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  dis¬ 
tributors  of  the  United  States.  By  so  doing  they  will  be 
reducing  the  stocks  and  risk  which  they  must  carry,  will 
expedite  turnover  and  free  themselves  from  much  dead 
stock. 
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Controlling  Delivery-  Costs  With  Visnal  Reeords 

Simple  Set  of  Graphic  Charts  Will  Show  How  Losses  Occur 
When  Equipment  Is  Loafing  and  Men  Perform  Inefficiently 
By  Arthur  W.  Einstein,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association 


Has  anyone  ever  told  you  that  he  remembered  your 
face  but  not  your  name?  Most  people  have  this 
habit  because  as  a  class  we  Americans  retain  a 
mental  picture  of  something  we  see  much  better  than  a 
thing  we  must  visualize  for  ourselves. 

There  are  men  and  women  whose  memories  have  been 
super-developed,  but  they  are  in  a  large  minority.  There 
are  people,  such  as  musicians,  who  can  remember  some¬ 
thing  they  hear  much  more  easily  than  impressions  re¬ 
ceived  through  any  of  the  other  senses. 

But  most  of  us  remember  the  things  observed  with 
our  eyes,  and  in  remembering,  better  understanding  is 
possible. 

That  is  the  first  reason  why  many  business  men  are 
using  visual  business  records. 

Direet  Comparisons 

Secondly:  Visual  records,  used  properly,  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  user  to  make  more  direct  and  understandable 
comparisons  between  the  different  operating  units  of  his. 
busin'ess,  whether  they  be  motor  trucks,  horses,  or  what 
not.  They  help  to  follow  the  trend  of  a  business  more 
closely  by  showing  at  a  glance  whether  it  is  improving, 
holding  its  own  or  going  backwards. 

The  important  details  of  a  commercial  undertaking 
can  be  picturized  for  any  given  period  from  one  second 
to  any  number  of  years,  so  that  with  little  effort  com¬ 
plete  details  will  be  at  hand. 

They  assist  the  busy  executive  to  know  at  all  times 
what  is  going  on  within  his  organization.  They  can  be 
used  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  different  department 
heads  who  may  be  operating  independently  of  each  other, 
but  who  would  benefit  by  knowing  what  their  associates 
were  doing,  providing  too  much  time  would  not  be  taken 
up  in  acquiring  the  knowledge.  Believers  in  budget  sys¬ 
tems  will  find  that  they  will  be  assisted  in  keeping  within 
their  budget,  for  visual  records  will  indicate  an  event  as 
soon  as  it  happens.  Going  one  step  farther,  one  can 
predict  the  immediate  future  with  more  certainty.  These 


Chart  A--Digtribation  of  shop  hours  and  total  income  of  377 Vi 
pay  hours,  too  low  for  the  overhead  expense 


points  will  be  made  more  clear  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs. 

A  little  more  than  one  year  ago  the  writer  was  asked 
to  take  charge  of  a  motor  truck  agency  that  was  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  organization  consisted  of  an 
accountant,  stenographer,  shop  foreman,  four  mechanics, 
a  parts  man  and  a  porter.  The  set  of  books  that  were 
being  kept  was  very  elaborate;  hence  the  lack  of  avail¬ 
able  cost  figures  could  not  be  blamed  for  the  poor  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  business. 

The  shop  w'as  servicing  approximately  300  motor 
trucks  at  various  times,  and  the  parts  room  was  doing 
an  excellent  business.  To  find  the  trouble  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  to  stop  the  leaks  quickly,  was  of  para¬ 
mount  importance. 

Time  Studies  Needed 

Three  distinct  departments  needed  attention  at  the  same 
time,  viz. : 

1 .  Sales. 

2.  Service. 

3.  Farts  and  accessories. 

Forty  used  and  ten  new  trucks  were  on  hand.  It  was 
evident  that  more  distribution  was  needed.  Even  though 
an  excellent  firm  of  accountants  had  installed  the  cost 
system,  details  of  the  service  station  were  in  such  a  form 
that  they  were  not  readily  understandable.  For  instance, 
the  shop  cards  more  often  gave  the  mechanic’s  total  time 
rather  than  the  itemized  time.  As  the  writer  had  for¬ 
merly  had  experience  with  visual  records,  and  they  had 
proved  satisfactory,  they  were  brought  into  use  to  help 
keep  account  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  shop :  while 
the  greatest  effort  was  put  on  sales. 

Distribution  of  Shop  Hours 

Chart  A  illustrates  what  the  first  month’s  operation 
showed.  The  data  were  taken  from  the  shop  time  cards, 
which  were  then  being  filled  out  properly,  posted  by  the 
stenographer,  and  the  chart  placed  on  the  executive’s  desk 
every  morning.  It  was  possible  to  tell  at  a  glance  the 
distribution  of  the  shop  hours,  without  looking  over  five 
separate  cards  and  making  many  personal  additions; 
also  the  previous  day’s  work  was  visible  for  comparison. 

The  system  hinges  on  the  assumption  that  each  small 
square  of  the  graph  paper  equals  50  hours  of  shop  time. 

Each  morning  after  the  shop  foreman  brought  the 
time  cards  to  the  office,  the  stenographer  marked  off  the 
squares  on  the  chart  at  the  same  time  she  posted  the 
individual  mechanic’s  time  in  his  time  book.  Probably 
10  or  15  minutes  additional  were  required  to  do  this ;  but 
actually,  a  saving  of  time  was  made,  for  the  usual  written 
report  was  eliminated. 

The  written  report  that  had  been  in  vogue  did  not  give 
the  needed  information,  but  did  show  how  much  money 
was  made  or  lost  for  each  day’s  operation. 

.\nalyzing  the  chart:  The  income  from  the  shop  was 
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lll)i  hours  at  $1.50  per  hour,  or  approximately  $566.00. 
j  This  amount  of  money  would  not  pay  the  salaries,  and 
j  the  overhead  was  a  dead  loss.  After  investigating  the 
44^  hours  of  repeat  work,  it  was  found  that  most  of  it 
;  was  the  product  of  one  man.  Obviously  he  either  had  to 
do  better  or  get  out.  The  204^/2  shop  hours  represented 
work  done  by  the  mechanics  for  the  shop,  and  the  shop 
foreman’s  time  that  w'as  tiot  charged  to  supervision. 

Foreman  Also  Works 

STo  help  decrease  this  item,  the  shop  was  given  a  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning  and  the  foreman  was  instructed  to  work 
on  trucks  when  he  was  not  supervising  his  men.  The 
time  charged  to  parts  and  accessories  was  small,  and  in¬ 
dicated  that  that  department  did  not  require  immediate 
attention. 

An  investigation  of  the  91  hours  charged  to  old  truck 
expense  showed  that  the  mechanics  had  been  borrowing 
parts  from  the  used  trucks  on  hand,  and  when  the  old 
i  trucks  were  sold,  it  was  necessary  to  replace  the  parts 
[  i  for  a  second  and  often  a  third  time.  Such  information 
|]  indicated  that  an  unbalanced  assortment  of  parts  was 
being  carried,  making  it  essential  to  salvage  them  to  give 
quick  service.  Tw'o  hundred  and  ten  hours  charged  to 
the  sales  department  was  unbelievable.  However,  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  correct  and  represented  demonstrations  and 
time  put  on  the  personal  cars  of  the  employees,  a  great 
amount  of  which  was  unnecessary. 

To  summarize: 

37754  hours  represented  the  work  for  which  the 
oraanizatioH  zvas  paid. 

210  hours  represented  zvork  charged  to  the  sales 
department. 

20414  hours  represented  the  zvork  charged  to  the 
shop. 

91  hours  represented  zvork  charged  to  old  trucks. 
44.ki  hours  represented  zvork  that  zvas  charged  to 
zvork  done  a  second  time. 

20  hours  represented  work  charged  to  the  parts 
and  accessories. 


At  this  point  it  might  be  wise  to  ask  yourself :  Which 
means  more  to  me,  the  above  set  of  figures  or  the  chart? 

But  first  be  sure  that  you  understand  the  units  of  the 
chart  and  what  they  represent.  Also  note  that  the  chart 
gives  a  cumulative  record  and  is  an  automatic  adding 
machine. 

During  the  following  months,  the  writer  used  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  similar  records  to  install  a  budget  system.  The 
first  requirement  was  to  decide  how  much  improvement 
was  necessary  for  the  shop  to  be  on  a  paying  basis,  or  at 
least  to  hold  its  own.  When  these  figures  were  estab¬ 
lished  through  the  cooperation  of  the  shop  foreman,  a 
red  horizontal  line  was  drawn  on  the  chart  at  the  top  of 
the  pay-hour  column,  at  the  point  calculated  to  give  the 
shop  the  necessary  revenue. 

More  Even  Working  Hours 

If  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  one-quarter  of  this  area 
had  not  been  marked  off,  more  effort  was  put  on  getting 
the  motor  truck  users  to  bring  their  vehicles  in  the  shop 
for  necessary  repairs,  instead  of  waiting  until  acute 
trouble  developed.  The  procedure  caused  more  even 
working  hours  for  the  mechanics,  and  eliminated  much 
overtime  work,  and  subsequently  increased  the  pay  hours. 
In  a  like  manner,  a  limit  was  given  to  each  of  the  various 
items  and  the  proportional  growth  of  the  marked  off 
area  checked  every  week,  and  oftener  if  any  erratic 
change  took  place. 

The  chart  was  next  used  as  a  basis  for  installing  a 
.shop  bonus  system.  The  mechanics  were  not  adept  with 
figures,  but  they  did  understand  the  growth  of  the  shaded 
areas. 

Not  all  the  foregoing  items  on  the  visual  record  Chart 
A  are  applicable  to  a  purely  operative  motor  transport 
business.  In  fact,  each  highway  transport  undertaking 
has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  needs  a  personal  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  system.  In  working  out  a  set  of  examples  to 
apply  to  an  exclusive  transportation  business,  the  figures 
of  E.  E.  LaSchum,  of  the  American  Railway  Express 


truck.  NO.l  N0.2  N0.5  N0.4 

Fig.  1 — Visual  performance  records  of  four  2-ton  trucks  over  a  period  of  30  days, 
indicating  mileage,  tonnage,  fuel  and  oil  consumption 


Fig.  2 — This  chart  shows  time  lost 
in  repair  shop 
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Fig.  3 — This  shows  which  of  the  four  trucks  is  using  the  most  parts 
and  requiring  the  most  labor  for  proper  maintenance 


glance  the  comparative  miles  traveled,  tons  hauled,  gaso¬ 
line  consumed  and  oil  used  by  each  of  the  four  trucks. 
.4s  the  data  would  have  been  marked  on  the  chart  daily, 
they  would  have  given  the  above  information  up  to  date 
at  any  time  during  the  month.  If  all  the  trucks  were  of 
the  same  make,  and  doing  similar  work,  it  would  be  reas¬ 
onable  to  expect  the  growth  of  the  chart  to  be  near  uni¬ 
form,  unless  unforeseen  interruptions  occurred  to  change 
things.  Then  one  of  the  principal  uses  for  such  a  record 
would  be  for  the  executive  to  be  able  to  know  about  these 
exceptions  as  soon  as  they  happened,  or  immediately  there¬ 
after. 

In  building  the  chart  it  has  been  assumeil  that  each 
small  square  equals : 

a — 1  mile  traveled. 
b — 1  ton  hauled. 

c — 1  gallon  of  gasoline  consumed. 
d — gallon  of  oil  used. 

These  units  are  entirely  optional,  and  might  be  any 
other  that  would  apply  better  to  the  business. 

For  example,  in  the  oil  column,  each  small  square 
could  have  represented  1  quart  or  1  jnnt  of  oil. 

What  is  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  truck  No.  2 
has  used  more  oil  than  truck  No.  1,  and  has  traveled  102 
miles  less. 


Co.,  have  been  used.  They  were  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Motor  Transport,  and  are  as  follows: 

Exclusive  of  drivers’  wages,  depreciation,  interest  and 
insurance,  the  greatest  items  of  truck  expense  are: 


Gasoline  .  30.00% 

Cylinder  oil  .  2.25% 

Fainting  .  1 .30% 

Tire  cost .  2.50% 

Body  repairs  .  4.75% 

Chassis  repairs  .  32.20% 

Garage  expense .  24.00% 


Total . 100.00%j 


Details  are  always  important,  and  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  ;  but  to  start  a  cost  investigation,  it  seems  more 
rational  to  commence  with  the  apparently  greatest  items 
of  expense,  and  Mr.  LaSchum,  after  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  has  given  them  for  his  own  business. 

Truck  Performance 

Referring  to  Fig.  1,  a  hypothetical  visual  record  chart 
has  been  constructed  to  show  the  operation  of  four  iwo- 
ton  trucks  oyer  a  period  of  thirty  days.  It  indicates  at  a 


Easier  Comparison 

Here  is  something  to  be  investigated :  Truck  No.  3 
traveled  one-half  the  mileage  of  truck  No.  4,  but  hauled 
one-third  more  tonnage :  another  point  that  might  require 
explaining.  The  same  data  could  have  been  gotten  from 
figurative  reports,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  more  work 
and  study  would  have  been  necessary  to  analyze  and 
make  the  comparisons. 

On  the  extreme  right  of  this  visual  record  is  a  small 
miles  scale  that  serves  as  a  check  on  the  unit  gasoline 
consumption  as  follows : 

It  was  assumed  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  two- 
ton  trucks  claimed  that  they  would  go  eight  miles  on  one 
gallon  of  gasoline.  Notice  that  the  top  of  the  scale  rep¬ 
resents  16,000  traveled  miles.  If  a  gasoline  consumption 
of  eight  miles  jier  gallon  is  expected.  200  gallons  would 
be  used  in  going  1,600  miles.  To  convert  gasoline  units 
into  mileage  units,  a  1.600  mile-scale  is  marked  off  on  a 
200  gallon  gasoline  scale. 

If  then  it  is  desired  to  know  the  average  unit  gasoline 
consumption  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  tlie  total  miles 
traveled  of  the  jmrticular  truck,  place  a  rule  on  that 
mileage  on  the  small  scale,  keeping  the  ruler  horizontal. 
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aiul  if  the  height  of  the  gasoline  column  of  that  truck 
is  even  with  the  horizontal  edge  of  the  ruler,  a  gasoline 
consumption  of  eight  m.p.g.  is  being  obtained;  if  it  is 
above  the  edge  the  truck  is  using  too  much  fuel ;  and  if  it 
below,  the  economy  is  above  that  claimed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Checking  these  results  on  the  chart,  it  will  be 
found  that  trucks  No.  1  and  No.  3  have  a  normal  gasoline 
consumption ;  No.  2  is  far  too  high,  and  No.  4  is  giving 
exceptional  economy. 

Idle  Time  Explained 

Fig.  2  furnishes  an  explanation  for  the  small  mileage 
travelled  by  truck  No.  3  in  comparison  with  the  three 
other  vehicles.  It  reveals  plainly  that  this  truck  was  in 
the  repair  shop  for  ten  days.  The  scale  on  the  right  in 
this  case  is  five  small  vertical  squares  equal  to  one  day. 

Motor  trucks  can  not  make  money  if  idle.  In  some  bus¬ 
inesses  it  is  possible  for  the  trucks  to  be  broken  down 
without  the  fact  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  re¬ 
sponsible  executive.  This  chart  is  for  the  man  who  has 
his  money  invested  in  expensive  equipment,  and  should 
be  interested  in  knowing  how  many  days  work  they  are 
doing. 

It  is  said  that  the  railroads’  activity  will  give  an  ap¬ 
proximate  indication  of  the  business  conditions  of  the 
country.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  transportation  system 
of  a  big  business  indicate  similar  things? 

If  trucks  are  not  operating,  it  is  either  because  they 
are  in  the  repair  shop,  or  there  is  no  business  activity. 
If  it  is  the  former,  the  executive  had  better  investigate 
his  maintenance  system  and  the  quality  of  his  vehicles, 
and  if  it  is  the  latter,  he  had  better  go  after  more  busi¬ 
ness  or  sell  some  of  his  equipment.  This  one  big  fact 
stands  out,  viz.:  Idle  trucks  are  unprofitable.  Again,  the 
results  shown  by  this  visual  record  chart  are  cumulative, 
and  indicate  day  to  day  operations. 

Maintenance  Records 

Fig.  3  follows  the  truck  into  the  repair  shop,  and  like 
the  other  previously  mentioned  charts,  is  a  monthly  rec¬ 
ord.  In  some  business  it  might  be  advisable  to  make  it 
a  yearly  record,  especially  if  all  vehicles  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  are  not  often  in  the  shop.  The  scale  on  the 
right  in  this  case  is,  one  small  square  equals  S0.25,  or 
one  large  square  containing  100  small  squares  is  equal  to 
$25.00.  Unlike  Fig.  2,  the  units  are  counted  both  hori¬ 
zontally  and  vertically.  It  shows  at  a  glance  which  of 
the  four  trucks  are  using  the  most  parts  and  requiring 
the  most  labor  for  proper  maintenance. 

If  all  the  vehicles  were  made  by  the  same  manufacturer 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  one  should  be  per¬ 
forming  better  than  the  others.  In  many  cases  the  trouble 
would  be  traced  to  the  driver  or  the  route  over  which  the 
vehicle  traveled.  In  either  case  a  bonus  system  can  be 
based  on  the  results  indicated  by  this  record.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  understandable  to  the  driver  and  figures  are  elimi¬ 
nated.  Alongside  of  the  one  driver’s  record  are  the  others. 
No  comeback  or  alibi  is  possible. 

It  is  easier  to  improve  the  calibre  of  an  organization 
if  the  men  in  it  know  that  the  boss  has  actual  facts  to 
substantiate  his  claims,  and  need  not  resort  to  guess  work. 

Bluffing  is  eliminated. 

So  far  all  the  visual  record  charts  have  dealt  with  the 
individual  trucks,  and  according  to  Mr.  LaSchum’s  fig¬ 
ures.  include  about  72  per  cent  of  the  main  expense  items 


of  truck  operation,  e.xclusive  of  drivers’  wages,  interest, 
insurance  and  depreciation. 

Analysis  of  Garage  Expense 

The  next  chart.  Fig.  4,  analyzes  the  garage  expense, 
which  represents  approximately  24  per  cent  of  the  cost. 
It  also  segregates  the  work  required  by  the  individual 
units  of  the  chassis,  but  on  the  fleet  as  a  whole. 

The  same  segregation  could  be  done  for  the  individual 
trucks  if  it  were  deemed  necessarj’,  but  in  most  cases 
this  would  mean  a  needless  amount  of  work.  The  scale 
in  this  case  is  in  dollars,  but  this  also  could  be  changed 
to  hours. 

It  was  thought  to  be  better  to  keep  all  of  the  items  on 
this  chart  in  the  same  units  and  thus  avoid  confusion. 
Direct  comparisons  are  made  easier  by  it.  The  scale  on 
the  right  is  arbitrary,  and  must  be  made  to  fit  the  volume 
of  expenditures  of  the  garage.  Here  one  small  square  is 
equal  to  $0.50,  and  is  two  dimensional.  In  practically 
every  instance  w'here  there  are  any  considerable  number 
of  trucks  in  the  fleet,  this  chart  should  be  operated  on  a 
monthly  basis.  The  items  are  self-explanatory. 

The  glaring  fact  about  Fig.  4  is  the  preponderance  of 
engine  and  rear  axle  trouble,  as  compared  to  the  other 
difficulties.  It  furnishes  a  clue  on  which  to  work  to  cut 
the  fleet  expense.  There  are  certain  ratios  between  the 
different  expenses  that  could  be  worked  out,  and  which 
would  be  reasonable,  that  should  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
operation  of  this  chart ;  it  would  again  approach  a  budget 
system.  Conditions  are  never  so  good  that  they  cannot 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


Fig.  S — Yearly  analysis  or  recapitulation  of  four  other  charts.  A 
rise  in  fuel  consumption  and  lowering  in  mileage 
should  be  investigated 
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Stores  Report  on  Their  Unprofitable  Departments 

Survey  Divulges  Which  Lines  Lost  Money  in  Last  Five  Years, 

Their  Part  in  Store  Service  and  Why  They  Have  Been  Carried 

By  The  Blre.\u  of  Rese.\rch  a.nd  Information 


Ability  to  “take  the  good  with  the  bad”  without 
showing  the  white  feather  is  one  of  the  merchant’s 
most  necessary  qualities.  Distribution  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  not  all  a  bed  of  roses.  Some  departments 
are  out  in  front  blessing  the  store  with  profits,  while 
others  are  chronic  kill-joys  which  seem  incapable  of 
finishing  the  year  in  anything  but  red  ink. 

This  situation  may  or  may  not  be  inevitable.  The 
store  owner  has  the  job  of  making  all  departments  hit 
the  same  gait  if  he  can.  But  it  is  most  interesting  to 
know,  if  there  are  losing  departments,  which  ones  they 
are,  why  they 'are  losing  and  the  reasons,  if  any,  for  con¬ 
tinuing  to  carry  them  along. 

Departments  Which  Lose 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information  has  just 
completed  a  survey  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such 
information.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  a  number  of 
department  stores  to  find  out  what  departments  were 
operated  at  a  loss  during  the  five-year  period  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1919,  to  December  31,  1923.  This  inquiry  was 
conducted  late  in  1924,  hence  it  was  impossible  to  include 
information  for  the  year  just  ended. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  departments  which 
were  operated  at  a  loss  in  the  stores  responding  to  the 
questionnaire : 

Three  stores  lost  money  on  Patterns. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Veilings. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Toilet  articles  and  Ivory  goods. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Art  needlework  and  Art  goods. 
Four  stores  lost  money  on  Women’s  and  Children’s  shoes. 
One  store  lost  money  on  Pictures  and  Picture  framing. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Sewing  machines. 

Two  stores  lost  money  on  Toys. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Men’s  clothing. 

Three  stores  lost  money  on  Men’s  hats  and  caps. 

Three  stores  lost  money  on  Boys’  clothing. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Boys’  furnishings. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Women’s  coats. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Women’s  skirts. 

Two  stores  lost  money  on  Women’s  suits. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Women’s  dresses. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Juniors’  and  Girls’  coats. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Women’s  stouts. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Misses’  coats. 

Two  stores  lost  money  on  Misses’  suits. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Juniors’  and  Girls’  suits. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Misses’  skirts. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Juniors’  and  Girls’  dresses. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Juniors’  and-  Girls’  skirts. 

Four  stores  lost  money  on  Waists  and  blouses. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Sports  wear. 

Two  stores  lost  money  on  Women’s  and  Children’s  gloves. 
Two  stores  lost  money  on  Men’s  and  Boys’  shoes. 

Two  stores  lost  money  on  Men’s  shoes. 

Two  stores  lost  money  on  Oriental  rugs. 

Two  stores  lost  money  on  Linoleums  and  Mattings. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Carpets. 

Two  stores  lost  money  on  Phonographs. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Phonograph  records. 

Two  stores  lost  money  on  Decorating  department. 

Two  stores  lost  money  on  House  furnishings. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Sporting  goods. 


One  store  lost  money  on  Books  and  Magazines. 

Two  stores  lost  money  on  Public  restaurant. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Embroideries  (^Trimmings) 

Two  stores  lost  money  on  Ribbons. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Stationery. 

One  store  lost  money  on  China  and  glassware. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Silverware  and  Jewelry. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Black  dress  goods. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Sweaters  and  knit  goods. 

One  store  lost  money  on  Shoe  shine  parlor  and  shoe  repairing. 

Detailed  Answers 

A  digest  of  the  detailed  information  received  from  the 
stores  answering  the  questionnaire  follows.  It  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  answers  to  the  twelve  questions  which  were  asked 
by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information. 

STORE  NO.  1— A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  DOING 
FROM  $7,500,000  TO  $10,000,000  ANNUALLY. 

In  this  store  the  following  departments  were  reported 
as  not  being  operated  at  a  profit  during  the  five-year 
period  from  January  1,  1919,  to  December  31.  1923: 

Patterns;  Veilings;  Toilet  articles  and  Ivory  goods; 
Art  needlework  and  Art  goods ;  Women’s  shoes  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  shoes;  Pictures  and  Picture  framing:  Toys  and 
Sewing  Machines. 

In  the  case  of  patterns,  toilet  articles  and  ivory  goods, 
art  needlework  and  art  goods,  and  toys,  this  store  felt 
that  these  departments  serve  a  sufficient  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  to  justify  operating  them  even  at  a  loss ;  while  in 
the  case  of  veilings,  women’s  and  children’s  shoes,  pic¬ 
tures  and  picture  framing  and  sewing  machines,  the  store 
reported  that  the  number  of  customers  served  did  not 
justify  the  continuance  of  these  departments  on  an  un¬ 
profitable  basis. 

This  store  stated  that  it  regarded  the  pattern  depart¬ 
ment  and  toy  department  purely  as  an  accommodation  to 
its  customers,  while  veilings,  toilet  articles  and  ivory 
goods,  art  needlework  and  art  goods,  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  shoes,  pictures  and  picture  framing  and  sewing 
machines,  were  not  regarded  in  this  sense. 

This  store  also  reported  that  it  regarded  it  necessary 
to  conduct  all  of  these  departments  because  of  local  com¬ 
petition  as  well  as  to  render  complete  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

With  the  exception  of  women's  and  children’s  shoes 
this  store  felt  that  the  operation  of  these  departments  did 
not  materially  increase  the  number  of  complaints  received 
and  adjustments  made  by  the  store. 

The  store  agreed  that  the  operation  of  alt  of  these  de¬ 
partments  added  to  the  prestige  of  the  store  through  the 
wide  varieties  of  merchandise  offered  and  service  ren¬ 
dered. 

In  the  case  of  toilet  articles  and  ivory  goods,  women’s 
and  children’s  shoes,  it  reported  it  was  necessary  to  con¬ 
duct  many  sales  and  to  take  large  mark-downs,  which 
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reduced  the  amount  of  profit,  while  in  the  case  of  pat¬ 
terns,  veilings,  art  needlework  and  art  goods,  and  toys, 
such  methods  of  moving  merchandise  were  not  re¬ 
sorted  to. 

The  store  reported  that  it  believed  that  toilet  articles 
and  ivory  goods,  art  needlework  and  art  goods,  pictures 
and  picture  framing,  could  be  made  profitable  depart¬ 
ments  if  extraordinary  attention  were  given  to  them, 
while  in  the  case  of  patterns  and  veilings  it  was  felt  that 
extraordinary  attention  would  not  materially  increase 
sales. 

This  store  reported  that  none  of  these  departments 
was  leased,  nor  was  it  contemplating  leasing  them,  with 
the  exception  of  picture  and  picture  framing  and  sew¬ 
ing  machine  departments,  which  at  the  present  time  are 
rented  departments  in  the  store. 

STORE  NO.’  2— A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  DOING 
OVER  $1.5,000,000  ANNUALLY. 

In  this  store  the  following  departments  were  reported 
as  not  making  a  profit  during  the  five-year  period  from 
January  1,  1919,  to  December  31,  1923: 

Men’s  clothing ;  Men’s  hats  and  caps ;  Boy’s  clothing ; 
Women’s  coats;  Women’s  skirts;  Women’s  suits; 
M'omen’s  dresses ;  Women's  stouts ;  Misses’  coats ; 
Misses’  suits;  Misses’  skirts;  Misses’  dresses;  Juniors’ 
and  Girls’  coats ;  Juniors’  and  Girls’  suits ;  Juniors’  and 
Girls’  dresses;  Juniors’  and  Girls’  skirts;  Waists  and 
blouses  ;  Sports  wear ;  Ladies’  gloves  ;  Children’s  gloves  ; 
Women’s  shoes ;  Children’s  shoes ;  Men’s  shoes ;  Boys’ 
shoes ;  Oriental  rugs  ;  Carpets  ;  Linoleums  and  mattings  ; 
Talking  machines. 

In  the  case  of  men’s  clothing,  boys’  clothing,  women’s 
coats,  skirts,  suits,  dresses  and  stouts ;  misses’  coats,  suits, 
skirts  and  dresses ;  ladies’  and  children's  gloves  and 
women’s  shoes,  the  store  felt  that  these  departments 
served  a  sufficient  number  of  customers  to  justify  the 
operating  of  them  even  at  a  loss,  while  in  the  case  of 
men’s  hats  and  caps,  juniors’  and  girls’  coats,  suits,  skirts 
and  dresses ;  waists  and  blouses ;  children’s  shoes,  men’s 
and  boys’  shoes,  oriental  rugs,  carpets,  linoleums  and 
mattings  and  talking  machine  departments,  the  store  an¬ 
swered  this  question  in  the  negative. 

The  store  stated  that  it  did  not  regard  any  of  these 
departments  purely  as  an  accommodation  to  the  public 
and  therefore  did  not  charge  any  of  this  loss,  at  least 
theoretically,  to  this  account. 

It  felt  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  conduct  men’s 
clothing,  men’s  hats  and  caps,  juniors’  and  girls’  coats, 
suits,  skirts  and  dresses ;  waists  and  blouses ;  men’s  and 
boys’  shoes ;  oriental  rugs,  carpets,  linoleum  and  mat¬ 
tings,  and  talking  machine  departments  in  order  to  meet 
competition,  while  in  the  case  of  women’s  and  misses’ 
ready-to-wear ;  women’s  and  children’s  gloves ;  women’s 
and  children’s  shoes,  local  competition  required  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  departments. 

With  the  exception  of  the  talking  machine  department, 
the  store  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  operate  all  of  these 
departments  in  order  to  render  complete  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  store  did  not  feel 
that  any  of  these  departments  materially  increased  the 
number  of  complaints  or  adjustments  of  the  store,  and 
also,  with  the  exception  of  talking  machines,  that  it  felt 


the  operation  of  all  of  these  departments  added  to  the 
prestige  of  the  store  through  the  wide  varieties  of  mer¬ 
chandise  offered  and  services  rendered. 

Only  in  the  men’s  clothing  and  men’s  hats  and  caps 
did  the  store  report  that  it  was  necessary  to  conduct 
many  sales  and  to  take  large  markdowns  which  reduced 
the  amount  of  profit. 

With  the  exception  of  man’s  hats  and  caps  and  talking 
machines  this  store  felt  that  all  of  these  departments 
could  be  made  profitable  if  extraordinary  attention  were 
given  to  them. 

The  store  reported  that  none  of  these  departments 
was  leased  nor  was  it  contemplating  leasing  any  of  them. 

STORE  NO.  3— A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  DOING 
FROM  $5,000,000  TO  $7,500,000  ANNUALLY. 

This  store  reported  the  following  departments  as  not 
making  a  profit  during  the  five-year  p>eriod  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1919,  to  December  31,  1923: 

Patterns ;  Boys’  clothing  and  furnishings,  and  hats  and 
caps ;  Men’s  and  boys’  shoes ;  Decorating  department ; 
House  furnishings;  Toys  and  sporting  goods;  Books  and 
magazines ;  Talking  machines  and  records,  and  Public 
restaurant. 

This  store  felt  that  patterns ;  boys’  clothing  and  fur¬ 
nishings  ;  house  furnishings  ;  toys  and  sporting  goods,  and 
public  restaurant  serve  a  sufficient  number  of  customers 
to  justify  operating  these  departments,  even  at  a  loss, 
while  men’s  and  boys’  shoes,  decorating,  talking  machines 
and  record  departments  did  not. 

They  regarded  the  pattern  department,  decorating  de¬ 
partment,  toys  and  sporting  goods  department  and  public 
restaurant  as  an  accommodation  to  the  public,  but  did  not 
regard  boys’  clothing  and  furnishings,  men’s  and  boys’ 
shoes,  talking  machines  and  records  and  house  furnish¬ 
ings  departments  as  such. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  store  did  not  regard 
the  operation  of  these  departments  as  necessary  to  meet 
competition,  but  felt  that  all  of  these  departments,  with 
the  exception  of  men’s  and  boys’  shoes,  decorating  de¬ 
partment,  talking  machines  and  records,  were  necessary 
in  order  to  render  complete  service. 

This  store  also  felt  that  the  only  one  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  which  increased  the  number  of  complaints  and 
adjustments  of  the  store  was  the  decorating  department, 
and  felt  that  all  of  these  departmens  added  to  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  store  through  the  wide  varieties  of  mer¬ 
chandise  offered  and  service  rendered,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  men’s  and  boy’s  shoes,  and  talking  machines  and 
records. 

With  the  exception  of  boys’  clothing  and  furnishings, 
the  store  reported  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  conduct 
sales  or  take  large  markdowns,  but  in  these  two  lines 
their  markdowns  were  very  heavy. 

They  felt  that  all  of  these  departments  could  be  made 
profitable  departments  if  extraordinary  attention  were 
given  to  them,  with  the  exception  of  patterns,  decorating 
department,  books  and  magazines  and  public  restaurant. 

None  of  these  departments  is  leased  and  the  store  is 
not  contemplating  the  leasing  of  them. 

This  store  added  that  it  had  conducted  wall  paper  and 
sewing  machine  departments,  which  were  discontinued 
sometime  ago  because  they  were  not  profitable.  In  the 
case  of  the  sewing  machine  department,  it  was  a  leased 
department. 
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STORE  NO.  4— A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  DOING 
OVER  $15,000,000  ANNUALLY. 

In  this  store  only  one  department  has  lost  money  every 
year  during  the  five-year  period  in  question,  and  this 
department  is  the  paper  pattern  one.  The  reason  they 
lost  money  in  it  is  because  they  sold  on  too  close  a  mar¬ 
gin  to  cover  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  following  departments — embroideries  (which  in 
this  store  was  closed  into  laces)  ;  boys’  clothing,  men’s 
hats  and  caps,  waists  and  blouses  and  men’s  shoes,  have 
shown  a  net  loss  during  this  five-year  period,  although 
during  two  or  three  years  of  the  five-year  period  they 
have  made  profits.  In  other  words,  they  have  lost  more 
money  during  the  five-year  period  than  they  have  made. 

In  the  case  of  men’s  hats  and  caps  and  boys’  clothing, 
this  store  has  had  a  small  net  loss,  which  they  believe 
in  both  cases  to  be  due  to  insufficient  volume. 

In  the  case  of  waists  and  blouses,  they  have  lost  money 
during  the  last  two  years,  which  they  feel  is  due  to 
fashion  changes.  Their  loss  in  men’s  shoes  they  attribute 
to  not  enough  volume  to  justify  the  stock  carried  which 
resulted  in  a  small  turnover  and  large  mark-downs. 

In  the  case  of  sporting  goods,  they  state  that  they  are 
forced  to  carry  a  large  and  very  high  grade  stock  in 
an  attempt  to  build  up  business.  Business  in  this  line 
is  increasing,  but  the  loss  has  been  large. 

In  the  case  of  men’s  hats  and  caps ;  boys’  clothing ; 
waists  and  blouses,  and  sporting  goods,  the  store  felt 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  customers  was  served  in 
order  to  justify  operating  these  departments  even  at  a 
loss,  and  stated  that  they  regard  their  men’s  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  purely  as  an  accommodation  to  customers. 

With  the  exception  of  waists  and  blouses  they  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  conduct  all  of  these  departments 
in  order  to  meet  competition,  and  also  in  order  to  render 
complete  service  to  customers. 

This  store  did  not  feel  that  any  of  these  departments 
were  responsible  for  materially  increasing  the  number  of 
adjustments  or  complaints  of  the  store. 

Only  in  the  case  of  sporting  goods  did  it  feel  that  this 
merchandise  added  to  the  prestige  of  the  store  through 
the  wide  varieties  of  merchandise  offered  and  service 
rendered. 

This  store  did  not  reply  to  the  question  regarding  the 
conducting  of  sales  and  taking  mark-downs  which  re¬ 
duce  profits,  except  in  the  case  of  men’s  shoes,  where 
they  said  there  was  a  loss  due  to  mark-downs.  They 
regarded  their  men’s  hat  and  caps  and  men’s  clothing  de¬ 
partments  as  very  well  conducted. 

They  felt  that  only  in  the  case  of  men’s  shoes  and 
sporting  goods  was  there  a  possibility  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  being  made  profitable  if  extraordinary  attention 
were  given  to  them.  They  felt  this  was  not  true  of 
waists  and  blouses  at  the  present  time. 

None  of  these  departments  was  reported  as  being 
leased,  nor  is  the  store  contemplating  the  leasing  of  them. 

STORE  NO.  S— A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  DOING 
FROM  $5,000,000  TO  $7,500,000  ANNUALLY. 

This  store  reported  the  following  departments  as  oper¬ 
ating  at  a  loss  during  the  five-year  period  in  question: 

Patterns;  Ribbons;  Waists  and  blouses;  Ladies’ 
gloves ;  Children’s  gloves ;  Women’s  shoes ;  Children’s 
shoes ;  Stationery ;  Public  restaurant. 


They  regarded  all  of  these  departments  as  serving  a 
sufficient  number  of  customers  to  justify  operating  them 
even  at  a  loss,  with  the  exception  of  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment  and  public  restaurant. 

Only  in  the  case  of  the  public  restaurant  did  they  re¬ 
gard  it  as  an  accommodation  to  the  public  and.  therefore, 
charge  a  part  of  the  loss  to  this  account. 

They  felt  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  public  res¬ 
taurant,  it  was  necessary  to  operate  all  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  in  order  to  meet  competition,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  stationery  department  and  the  public 
restaurant,  that  all  of  these  departments  were  necessary 
in  order  to  render  complete  service  to  customers. 

They  did  not  feel  that  any  of  these  departments  mate¬ 
rially  increased  the  number  of  complaints  or  adjustments 
of  the  store,  but  that  they  all  did  add  to  the  prestige  of 
the  store  by  the  wide  varieties  of  merchandise  offered  and 
service  rendered,  with  the  exception  of  the  public  res¬ 
taurant. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pattern  department  and  the 
public  restaurant,  they  said  it  was  necessary  to  conduct 
many  sales  and  to  take  large  mark-downs,  which  reduced 
the  amount  of  profit. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pattern  and  stationery  de¬ 
partments  and  the  public  restaurant,  they  felt  that  all  of 
these  departments  could  be  made  profitable  if  extraordi¬ 
nary  attention  were  given  to  them. 

This  store  reported  that  none  of  these  departments 
was  leased  although  they  are  considering  leasing  the 
ladies’  and  children’s  glove  departments. 

STORE  NO.  6— A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  DOING 
FROM  $10,000,000  TO  $15,000,000  ANNUALLY. 

This  store  reported  the  following  departments  as  being 
operated  at  a  loss  during  the  five-year  period  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1919,  to  December  31,  1923: 

Men’s  hats  and  caps;  Men’s  shoes;  China  and  glass¬ 
ware  ;  House  furnishings. 

This  store  did  not  answer  the  questionnaire  completely, 
but  did  say  that  in  the  case  of  men’s  hats  and  caps  and 
men’s  shoes,  they  felt  it  necessary  to  conduct  these  de¬ 
partments  in  order  to  render  complete  service  to  their 
customers,  and  in  the  case  of  china  and  glassware  and 
house  furnishings,  they  felt  these  departments  could  be 
made  profitable  if  given  extraordinary  attention. 

STORE  NO.  7— A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  DOING 
FROM  $7,500,000  TO  $10,000,000  ANNUALLY. 

In  this  store  the  following  departments  were  reported 
as  being  unprofitable  during  the  five-year  period  in  ques¬ 
tion  : 

Ribbons;  Boys’  clothing;  Waists  and  blouses;  shoe 
shine  parlor  and  shoe  repairing ;  Decorating  department ; 
Books  and  magazines. 

It  felt  that  all  of  these  departments  served  a  sufficient 
number  of  customers  to  justify  operating  them  even  at 
a  loss. 

They  regarded  all  of  these  departments  purely  as  an 
accommodation  to  the  public,  with  the  exception  of  the 
decorating  department,  and  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  shoe  shine  parlor  it  was  advisable  to  conduct  all  of 
these  departments  because  of  local  competition. 
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This  store  felt  it  was  necessary  to  conduct  all  of  these 
departments  in  order  to  render  complete  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  and  that  with  the  exception  of  waists  and  blouses, 
books  and  magazines,  and  the  decorating  department, 
these  departments  did  not  materially  add  to  the  number 
of  complaints  received  and  adjustments  made  by  the 
store. 

The  store  felt  that  all  these  departments,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  ribbons,  added  to  the  prestige  of  the  store 
l)ecause  of  the  wide  varieties  of  merchandise  offered  and 
service  rendered. 

They  did  not  feel  that  it  was  necessary  to  conduct 
many  sales  or  take  large  mark-downs  which  reduced  the 
amount  of  profit. 

The  decorating  department  is  the  only  one  of  these 
departments  which  could  be  made  profitable  if  extraordi¬ 
nary  attention  were  given  to  it. 

They  re])orted  that  none  of  these  departments  is 
leased  nor  are  they  contemplating  leasing  any  of  them. 

STORE  NO.  8— A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  DOING 
FROM  .SI0,(K)0,000  TO  SI5,00(),0()()  ANNUALLY. 

This  store  stated  that  it  did  not  have  any  unprofitable 
departments,  if  the  results  over  a  period  of  several  sea¬ 
sons  are  considered.  They  do  find  that  from  time  to 
time  there  are  certain  departments  which  show  a  loss 
through  certain  seasons,  but  in  a  year’s  handling  they 
turn  out  satisfactorily. 

They  cpioted  as  an  example  their  toy  department,  stat¬ 


ing  that  they  do  not  make  money  in  the  department  in 
the  spring,  but  do  very  well  in  the  fall.  It  is  a  policy 
with  this  store  that  a  department  must  be  profitable  or 
they  will  discontinue  it.  If  a  department  breaks  even 
and  shows  a  profit  of  one  or  two  per  cent,  it  may  be 
considered  profitable  in  its  contribution  towards  overhead 
e.xpenses.  They  do  admit  having  a  few  departments 
which  show  a  loss  as  a  result  of  adverse  style  conditions 
or  bad  buying,  but  they  do  not  consider  these  depart¬ 
ments  as  non-paying. 

STORE  NO.  9  -A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  DOING 
OVER  SI5,0(K>,0()0  ANNUALLY. 

This  store  reports  that  the  following  departments  have 
not  made  a  satisfactory  showing  during  the  period  in 
question :  Silverware  and  jewelry ;  Oriental  rugs ;  Lino¬ 
leums  and  mattings. 

Losses  in  these  three  departments  have  been  effected 
by  heavy  shortages  of  stock. 

Black  dress  goods  have  not  made  a  satisfactory  show¬ 
ing  during  this  period,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  little  demand  for  black  woolen  dress  goods  for 
several  years. 

Women’s  suits.  Misses’  suits.  Waists  and  blouses, 
Sweaters  and  knit  goods  have  also  lost  money  because 
these  departments  carry  fashion  merchandise  which  is 
not  being  worn  at  the  present  time  to  any  extent. 

They  state  that  none  of  these  departments  is  leased  nor 
do  they  contemplate  leasing  any  of  them. 


December  Sales  in  Department  Stores  Made  Gain  Over  1923 


DEI’ARTMENT  store  sales  throughout  the 
United  States  increased  4.1  per  cent  during  the 
month  of  December  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  in  1923.  This  gain  appears  in  the  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  with  which  is  com¬ 
bined  the  Sales  Barometer,  formerly  conducted  by  our 
Controllers’  Congress. 

The  following  gains  and  losses  by  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
tricts  show  how  December  compared  with  the  same 
month  in  the  preceding  year : 

District 

I — Boston  . 

II — Xcw  York  . 

Ill — Philadelphia  . 

IV — Cleveland  . 

V — Richmond  . 

^  I — Atlanta  . 

^  II — Chicago  . 

\  III — St.  Louis  . 

IX — Minneapolis  . 

X— Kansas  Citv  . 

XI— Dallas  . 

XII — San  I'rancisco  . 

POR  ALL  UNITED  STATES.. 

*  Denotes  Decrease. 

The  figure  given  above  is  for  374  stores  scattered 
throughout  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Districts.  While 
this  is  a  very  representative  compilation,  we  again  urge 
ftur  members  who  have  been  asked  to  report  their  figures 

ito  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  comply  with  this  request 
in  order  that  the  monthly  report  may  be  made  more  valu¬ 
able.  Every  store  which  submitted  figures  to  the  Sales 


Dec..  1924 

No.  of  Stores 

2.6% 

56 

7.6 

45 

4.0 

76 

*0.7 

12 

5.4 

21 

6.0 

24 

2.8 

40 

5.1 

15 

*0.5 

20 

*0.9 

10 

8.2 

13 

0.8 

42 

4.1% 

374 

Barometer  should  continue  to  send  its  information  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  merging  of  the  two  reports 
greatly  simplifies  the  task  of  sending  in  data. 

Ernest  Katz.  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
has  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  in 
each  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Districts,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Reserve  Board  in  securing  the  desired 
data.  If  any  of  our  members  desire  information  to  assist 
them  in  supplying  figures  for  this  report  the  committee 
member  in  their  district  will  give  all  possible  aid.  You 
will  find  listed  below  the  members  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  committee.  Pick  out  the  member  for  your  dis¬ 
trict  and  communicate  with  him  regarding  the  monthly 
sales  report. 

District  Committeeman 

I — Boston — David  E.  Moeser,  Conrad  &  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

II — New  York — B.  L.  Brown,  A.  I.  Namm  &  Son,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Ill — Philadelphia — E.  R.  Clarkson,  Kaufmann  Dept.  Store, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1\' — Cleveland— Jay  Iglauer,  Halle  Bros.  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

\’ — Richmond — E.  W.  Broidy,  Thalhimer  Bros..  Richmond, 
\'a. 

\T — .Atlanta — (To  be  announced) 

\TI — Chicago — .Archibald  McLeish,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

\TI1 — St.  Louis — C.  C.  Kaskell,  Stix.  Baer  &  Fuller  D.  G.  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

IX — Minneapolis — Howard  Seesel,  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

X —  Kansas  City — (To  be  announced) 

XI —  Dallas — H.  O.  Mueller,  Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

XII — San  Francisco — M.  Whittemorc,  The  White  House,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  TYPICAL  Organisation  Chart  for  a  store  of  about  two 
million  dollars  sales  volume,  operated  by  one  senior  and  two 
junior  executives,  is  here  shotvn.  This  chart  is  so  drawn  that  the 
two  junior  executives  are  in  direct  charge  of  all  actknties,  while 
the  senior  member  retains  general  supervision. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  arrangement  whereby  the  junior 
executives  are  the  coordinators  of  the  various  functional  divisions. 


The  vice-president  supervises  the  functions  of  merchandising, 
play  atid  advertising,  while  the  secretary-treasurer  the  linanai 
and  non-service  departments.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  desirable 
when  possible,  as  there  is  often  no  effective  substitute  for  the 
mate  personal  supervision  that  those  who  are  primarily  rcspoiu'-f 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  business  can  and  will  gh't  " 
■work. 
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In  a  somewhat  larger  store,  where  the  amount  of  ivork  justifies 
the  display,  both  interior  and  window,  and  the  advertising  di- 
tvions  xeould  be  under  the  superx’ision  of  a  publicity  director,  zvho 
should  be  on  a  par  with  the  merchandise  manager.  In  a  small  store 
the  merchandise  manager  may  be  the  supervising  head  of  the  dis¬ 
play  and  advertising,  as  well  as  direct  head  of  merchandising. 

To  bring  about  the  proper  co-ordination  of  records  between  the 


traffic  division  and  the  general  accounting  records,  the  controller 
supervises  the  traffic  records,  while  the  actual  directing  of  traffic 
operations  are  stnder  the  general  superintendent.  This  “tie-up"  is 
very  often  overlooked  but  is  of  considerable  importance. 

The  purpose  of  any  plan  of  organisation  should  be  so  to  appor¬ 
tion  the  various  functions  of  a  store’s  activities  as  loill  provide 
for  a  maximum  of  efficiency  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 
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Store  Organization  Study  of  First  Importance 

Elimination  of  Complexity  of  Standards  Ultimate  Goal  of 
Committee  on  Fundamentals  of  Retail  Organization  Survey 


A  THOROUGH  study  of  the  “Fundamentals  of 
Retail  Organization,”  which  is  expected  to  become 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  growth  and  develo*pment 
of  the  retail  business,  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  The  results  of 
this  investigation  will  be  incorporated  in  a  special  pub¬ 
lication  and  distributed  to  merchants  throughout  the 
country. 

A  main  committee  and  several  sub-committees  on  the 
Fundamentals  of  Retail  Organization  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Association  and  have  started  the  tremen¬ 
dous  task  of  surveying  the  entire  store  field  for  the  data 
necessary  to  the  final  report. 

When  this  report  is  completed 
it  will  present  the  principles  of 
organization  and  the  various 
methods  of  organizing  which 
have  proved  successful. 

The  Committee  on  the  Fun¬ 
damentals  of  Retail  Organiza¬ 
tion  will  not  try  to  set  up  any 
one  best  plan  of  organization. 

Such  an  attempt  would  be 
foredoomed  to  failure  because 
of  vital  differences  in  person¬ 
nel  and  store  policies. 

The  Committee 

The  Committee  on  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  Store  Organiza¬ 
tion  comprises  the  following: 

Chairman,  Louis  E.  Kirstein, 

William  Filene’s  Sons  Co., 

Boston;  Percy  S.  Straus,  R. 

H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York;  Oscar  Webber,  J.  L. 

Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 

The  following  Executive 
Committee  has  been  appointed 
to  look  after  the  general  de¬ 
tails  of  the  investigation : 

Louis  E.  Kirstein,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston ; 
Percy  S.  Straus,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association;  Paul  M.  Mazur,  Lehmann  Bros.,  New 
York,  Advisor. 

The  committee  will  study  the  job  of  retailing  with 
particular  emphasis  on  those  forms  of  organization  which 
have  been  outstandingly  successful.  The  four  main 
activities  characteristic  of  every  retail  business  of  any 
size,  merchandising,  publicity,  service  and  controlling, 
will  be  used  to  mark  out  the  lines  of  the  investigation. 

Specialized  Study 

Able  men  in  each  of  these  four  divisions  have  been 
selected  to  study  their  jobs  and  the  proper  forms  of 


organization  for  the  efficient  execution  of  the  functions 
involved.  The  committee  hopes  to  work  out  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  these  four  divisions  so  that  the  best  con¬ 
certed  action  can  be  secured.  Both  large  and  small  stores 
will  be  included  in  the  study  in  the  effort  to  make  the 
results  useful  to  all  merchants. 

The  Advisory  Committees  selected  to  conduct  the  work 
of  job  analysis  and  relationship  are  the  following: 

Merchandising 

Harry  Hairy,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark. 

Victor  IV.  Sincere,  The  Bailey  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Sales  Promotion 
( Publicity ) 

Miss  Julia  C.  Coburn,  La 
Salle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo. 
Sheldon  Coons,  Gitnbel 
Bros.,  New  York. 

IV.  T.  IVhitc,  Rike-Kumler 
Co.,  Dayton. 

Store  Management 
(Service) 

John  Brozvn,  Rorabaugh- 
Brozvn  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Oklahoma  City. 

IV.  A.  Hazvkins,  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  Boston. 

Control  ( Records ) 

C.  B.  Clark,  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit. 

Gordon  Creighton,  E.  T. 

Slattery  Co.,  Boston. 

IV.  J.  Hunter,  Mabley  & 
Carew  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
Jay  Iglauer,  Halle  Bros. 
Co.,  Cleveland. 

D.  E.  Moeser,  Conrad  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

'I'here  also  will  be  an  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  to  study  the  general  principles  of  organ¬ 
ization  in  order  to  give  the  study  the  benefit  of  an  outside 
point  of  view. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  committee  that  retail  stores 
have  grown  more  about  the  personalities  and  abilities  of 
strong  men  than  in  conscious  conformity  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  organization  essentials.  Human  beings  are 
important  in  all  industry.  In  retailing,  the  human  equa¬ 
tion  is  the  entire  asset.  Machinery  does  not  play  an 
important  part. 

Service  to  the  consumer  is  the  foundation  of  the  good 
will  and  success  of  a  retail  business  and  service  depends 
upon  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the  human  beings  within 
the  business. 

(Continued  on  page  37) 


^  I  RETAIL  store  operation,  despite  the  ad- 

1^  vances  in  efficiency  made  in  recent 
^  years,  is  conducted  zvithout  any  trade- 
zi'ide  agreement  as  to  the  correct  “Fundamen¬ 
tals  of  Organization.”  The  organisation 
structure  of  our  stores  has  always  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  individual  development  zoitli  the  loss 
in  efficiency  zvhich  is  bound  to  result  when 
everyone  in  the  craft  must  learn  the  same  les¬ 
sons  by  long  drazvn-out  experience. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
in  a  serious  effort  to  establish  some  practical 
standards,  has  set  up  a  Committee  on  the  Fun¬ 
damentals  of  Retail  Organization  to  investigate 
the  methods  which  have  proved  most  stucess- 
ful  and  compile  a  report  zvhich  zvill  simplify 
the  problem  for  all  merchants.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  is  composed  of  men  zvho  have  the  respect 
of  the  zvhole  craft.  It  has  as  Adznsor,  Mr. 
Paul  M.  Mazur,  who  is  eminently  fitted  to  as¬ 
sist  in  directing  the  survey.  There  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  this  necessary  zvork  zvill 
be  zvell  done. 
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Mr.  Anderson’s  Neighbor  Was  in  Receptive  Mood 

For  His  Resistance  Had  Been  Broken  When  the  Association 
Demonstrated  That  It  Was  Worth  While  for  Him  to  Come  in 


Your  editor,  if  he  were  proof  against  tempta¬ 
tion.  would  display  the  letter  which  is  placed  in  the 
center  of  this  page  and  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself. 
It  is  an  eloquent  statement  of  what  the  members  of  the 
Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  might  do  to  build 
their  organization  into  the  biggest,  strongest  group  among 
all  the  crafts. 

But  the  Editor’s  greatest  weakness,  naturally,  is  paint¬ 
ing  the  lily.  He  beholds 
temptation  in  the  guise  of  a 

chance  to  tack  his  own  opin-  ^  Letter  to  i 

ions  to  some  better  man’s 

thought  and.  Lo!  he  falls.  T  HAVE  READ  the 

But  here,  this  once,  is  a  I  ttory  issue  of 

worthy  cause  for  which  to  BULLETIN  ent 

fall.  zvork  Will  Make  7 

.  r,  .  Their  Doubts,”  in  wi 

A  surprise  nffire-  in  Hr  rfrrnt  tn 


A  Letter  to  the  Association 


Mr.  .\nderson  read  what  gotten  prospects  all  lin 
we  said  in  the  last  Bulletin  the  dotted  line.” 

and  checked  it  with  his  own  /  knoiv  this  to  be  abs 

recent  experience  in  getting  scription  I  sent  you  loi 

his  brother  merchants  to  see  secured  of  any  that 

the  fMjint  of  coming  into  the  These  people  spoke  o 

National  .Association.  He  scale  of  dues,  etc.  If 

may  have  been  a  little  sur-  give  me  their  subscript 
prised  to  find  that  the  prospect  I  believe  this  is  a  ty 

really  had  been  prepared  for  to  me  like  a  crime  that 
picking.  He  would  be  justi-  towns  zvill  not  go  out  < 

tied  in  some  measure,  because  merchants  arid  gather  : 

.Associations  usually  plead  for  in  Huntim 

help  in  getting  more  members  Population,  a  members 
and  fail  to  give  very  much 

help  to  those  out  in  the  field  f" 

. 1  j  .  j  .u  •  have  a  membership  o1 

who  are  asked  to  do  the  im-  ,nembers  wen 

portant  contact  work.  Halation.  I  believe  it  . 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Association  can  be  buil 

Goods  Association  has  been  ^ize  that  zve  should  he 

striving  strenuously  for  many  Yours  for  a  bigger 

months  past  to  build  up  in  THE  ANDERSO 

the  minds  of  non-members  Charles  N 

an  appreciation  of  what  they  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
can  gain  by  joining  this  body 
and  what  they  are  losing  by 

staying  on  the  outside.  It  is  a  difficult  job  to  do  that 
successfully,  for  there  is  a  constant  and  growing  demand 
to  “join  this,  join  that.”  The  prospect  suspects  that  he 
is  listening  to  the  distressing  cry  of  “gimme,”  sews  up 
bis  pockets  and  locks  the  check  book  in  the  safe. 

Must  Be  Shown 

But  we.  the  headquarters  staff,  know  that  we  need 
those  outsiders  to  help  us  do  the  kind  of  big  job  that 
we  want  to  do  for  the  retail  craft.  And.  what’s  more, 
we  know  that  the  one  and  only  way  to  break  down  their 
justifiable  resistance  to  joining  anything  more  than  they 


I  HAVE  READ  the  short  article  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  issue  of  the  CONFIDENTIAL 
BULLETIN  entitled  “A  Little  Team- 
zvork  Will  Make  Those  Waver ers  Banish 
Their  Doubts,”  in  which  you  state  that  your 
office  in  its  recent  membership  campaign  has 
gotten  prospects  all  lined  up  for  “signing  on 
the  dotted  line.” 

I  knozv  this  to  be  absolutely  true,  as  the  sub¬ 
scription  I  sent  you  last  week  zvas  the  easiest 
secured  of  any  that  I  have  ever  solicited. 
These  people  spoke  of  the  fairness  of  our 
scale  of  dues,  etc.  I  found  them  “all  set”  to 
give  me  their  subscription. 

I  believe  this  is  a  typical  case,  and  it  looks 
to  me  like  a  crime  that  our  members  in  various 
tozvns  zvill  not  go  out  and  solicit  their  brother 
merchants  and  gather  in  the  harvest. 

We  have  in  Huntington,  a  tozvn  of  65,000 
population,  a  membership  of  nine  stores.  If 
you  had  anything  like  that  representation  all 
over  the  United  States  we  would  no  doubt 
haz'e  a  membership  of  something  like  5,000. 

These  members  were  gotten  by  personal  so¬ 
licitation.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  zvay  that  the 
Association  can  be  built  up  to  anything  like  the 
size  that  zve  should  have. 

Yours  for  a  bigger  membership, 

THE  ANDERSON-NEWCOMB  CO.. 
Charles  N.  Anderson,  President. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 


already  belong  to  is  to  show  them  and  keep  on  showing 
them  what  they  can  get  for  their  money  once  they  lay 
it  on  us. 

So  we  started  out  several  months  ago  to  tickle  their 
appetites  with  samples  of  what  they  might  have  if  they 
would  but  say  “yes”  to  our  suit.  A  copy  of  the  Confi¬ 
dential  Bulletin  was  sent  out  with  one  letter.  A  book¬ 
let  containing  an  important  report  or  address  went  for- 
ward  with  another.  We  have 
I  kept  at  this  steadily  because 

e  Association  I  "-e  ™nvinced  ourselves  before 

I  we  began  that  such  a  method 
iort  article  in  the  Jan-  \  probablv  would  sell  us  if  we 
e  CONFIDENTIAL  too  were  merchants. 


se  Waverers  Banish  Getting  Results 

h  you  state  that  your  \  Mr.  .Anderson  has  told  us 
bership  campaign  has  :  that  we  have  been  on  the  right 

d  up  for  “signing  on  j  track.  Our  own  weekly 

membership  reports  are  be- 
lutely  true,  as  the  sub-  !  ginning  to  indicate  that  Mr. 

week  zvas  the  easiest  j  Anderson  has  judged  us  fair- 

have  ever  solicited.  |  ly.  Merchants  who  should 

the  fairness  of  our  j  be  with  us  are  beginning  to 

und  them  “all  set"*  to  \  say  to  themselves  (at  least, 

on.  we  imagine  they  are)  “May- 

ical  case,  and  it  looks  be  there  is  something  in  this 

ur  members  in  various  after  all.”  Certainly,  we  have 

nd  solicit  their  brother  been  receiving  new  applica- 

t  the  harvest.  I  tions  faster  during  the  past 

ton,  a  tozim  of  65,000  few  weeks  than  we  have  since 

'.ip  of  nine  stores.  If  trouble  like  the  Lever  Law 

that  representation  all  stampeded  hundreds  of  stores 

•  we  would  no  doubt  j  into  joining  the  body  which 

something  like  5,000.  was  fighting  their  battles  for 

gotten  by  personal  so-  them. 

r  the  only  zvay  that  the  It  begins  to  look  as  though 

up  to  anything  like  the  the  Editor’s  enthusiasm  were 

re.  running  away  with  him.  A 

nembership ,  1  small  voice  whispers  that  this 

I-NEWCOMB  CO.,  job  of  work  is  only  just 

Anderson,  President.  started.  It  needs  a  push  that 

Mr.  Anderson  says  can  come 
J  from  nowhere  but  the  vis¬ 

itor’s  chair  in  the  non-mem¬ 
ber’s  office.  Won’t  you  step  out  today,  Mr.  Member,  and 
put  yourself  in  that  chair  just  long  enough  to  get  his 
name  on  the  dotted  line! 

Mr.  .Anderson  found  the  non-member  near  his  store 
had  been  prepared  for  him;  his  resistance  had  been 
weakened  by  a  growing  understanding  of  what  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  is  and  what  it  will  do  for  him  and  his  business. 

A  short  time  ago  a'  booklet  containing  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  .Association  was  sent  you.  You  can  tell 
from  that  who  is  eligible  in  your  city.  Just  as  a  matter 
of  good  business  for  your  own  organization,  won’t  you 
help  us  to  bring  those  good  merchants  in ! 


t 
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These  Are  Correct  Furniture  Designations 


Examine  the  advertisements  reproduced  on  this 
page.  They  contain  descriptions  in  accordance  with 
the  Standard  Furniture  Designations  approved  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  last  Septem¬ 
ber  after  thorough  investigation  by  a  committee  of  mer¬ 
chants.  You  will  note  that  in  every  case  where  the  article 
advertised  is  not  made  of  solid  walnut  or  mahogany  the 
description  is  (jualified  by  the  mention  of  the  material 
used  in  combination  or  a  statement  that  the  finish  is  in 
“mahogany  color”  or  “walnut  color.” 

The  standards  which  have  been  set  up  for  furniture 
designation  should  be  followed  conscientiously.  Every 
good  merchant  is  trying  to  do  business  honestly.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  cannot  superintend  personally  every  detail  of 
his  business.  If  strict  rules  are  not  laid  down,  inaccurate 
descriptions  supplied  by  manufacturers  and  careless  state¬ 
ments  by  buyers  will  creep  into  advertising  and  sales  talk. 
The  store  owner  is  held  responsible  in  every  case. 

Do  not  permit  your  store  to  fall  into  the  ways  of  fraud¬ 


ulent,  fly-by-night  concerns  which  constantly  spring  up  in 
every  city.  The  fact  that  they  employ  improper  descrip¬ 
tions  is  no  reason  for  the  decent  store  to  be  dragged  down 
to  competing  with  them  on  their  own  level.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  other  agencies  are  watching  for 
dishonest  operators.  The  established  merchant  of  good 
reputation  has  too  much  at  stake  to  risk  being  classed 
with  the  undesirables. 

A  Chicago  furniture  retailer  changed  his  merchandising 
policy  a  year  ago  and  began  guaranteeing  that  the  abso¬ 
lute  truth  would  be  told  about  every  piece  of  furniture  on 
his  floors.  He  has  capitalized  truth  in  advertising  thor¬ 
oughly  and  successfully.  His  reward  has  been  a  very 
large  increase  in  sales  with  corresponding  profits.  The 
policy  states  that  no  substitute  woods  will  be  used  and 
that  everything  will  be  described  in  simple,  familiar  terms 
instead  of  tricky  trade  names.  This  plan  will  pay  every 
retailer  of  furniture. 


'M'W'iitHiitllllijilIrtL-ij', 


$349  E***‘*^o*‘*li“a*T  Value  for  10  Pieces 

^  Reduced  from  $450.  No  Deposi  and  $1  Monthly 

Two-toae  Walnut  and  Gumwood  ctfmbined  in  a  substantial  suite  of  fine,  graceful 
lines.  Buffet  66  inches  long,  with  two  deep  drawers;  Extension  Table,  45xi>4; 
large  two-door  Serxer;  China  Closet  with  up-to-date  wood  panel  ends.  Five 
Chairs  and  Arm  Chair  with  genuine  leather  seats. 


This  beautiful  Martha  Washing- 
tea  Sewing  Table  it  made  of 
hardwood  and  finished  in  rich 
mahogany  or  walnut  color.  Three 
drawers,  sliding  tray  and  spool 
rack.  (Fourth  floor.) . 12.95 


SPINBT  DESK 
makes  the  matter  of 
accounts  and  budgets 
an  easy  one  for  any 
woman  to  keep 
straight.  Comhinttion 
mahogany  and  gum- 
wood  with  eliding 
wtidimhad. 


TaiSaLLASEW. 
INC  CABINET 
from  which  the 
darning  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  done 
quicfclyend  efficient¬ 
ly.  Gcfloinc  mahog¬ 
any  or  wahwt 


Ten  Piecesy '  Reduced  from  $450  to 

No  Deposit  end  $1S  Monthly 


$298 


Queen  Anne  design,  in  Walnut  and  Gumwood  combined;  66-ineh  Buffet;  single 
door  Server;  45x6B  Table;  closed  end  China  Closet,  with  extra  linen  drawer;  S 
Chairs  and  Arm  Chair,  with  leather  seats. 
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These  Are  Incorrect  Furniture  Designations 


Descriptions  of  furniture  which  are  misleading 
to  the  customer  will  be  found  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments  reproduced  on  this  page.  Each  of  these 
clippings  contains  a  good  example  of  the  method  of  pres¬ 
entation  which  the  recently  approved  Standards  of  Furni¬ 
ture  Designation  class  as  incorrect. 

In  the  upper  left  corner  is  pictured  a  5  pc.  suite  of 
(lining  room  furniture  described  as  “Mahogany  Com¬ 
bination.”  The  use  of  the  indefinite  word  combination 
leaves  the  customer  with  a  wrong  impression,  since  ma¬ 
hogany  is  a  familiar  term  and  is  the  only  part  of  the 
description  which  impresses  the  customer.  Instead  of 
“Mahogany  Combination,”  this  description  should  read 
“Gumwood  and  Mahogany,”  “Birch  and  Mahogany”  or 
“.American  Hardwoods  and  Mahogany,”  depending  upon 
the  construction. 

Another  good  example  appears  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  advertisement.  The  Gateleg  Table  is  described 
as  “Mahogany  Finish.”  As  used  in  the  trade,  this  term 
simply  means  that  some  cheaper  wood  has  been  stained 


to  resemble  mahogany.  Proper  designations  in  this  case 
would  be  as  follows:  “Birch,  Mahogany  color;”  “Gum, 
Mahogany  color;”  “American  Hardwoods,  Mahogany 
color.”  Particular  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  the 
misrepresentation  made  in  this  instance. 

The  other  two  illustrations  are  similar  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  discussed  first.  They  involve  the  word  “com¬ 
bination”  and  should  be  reworded  to  include  the  names 
of  the  woods  actually  used.  The  temptation  to  play  up 
mahogany  and  walnut  and  to  soft-pyedal  gum,  birch  and 
other  woods  should  be  withstood.  Once  our  store  owners 
understand  the  situation  they  undoubtedly  will  take  steps 
to  check  up  their  buyers  and  the  advertising  department 
to  see  that  honest,  straightforward  descriptions  are  used. 

We  believe  that  any  merchant  can  profit  directly  by 
making  capital  of  the  use  of  nothing  but  correct  descrip¬ 
tions  in  his  store.  This  practice  should  be  set  up  as  a 
definite  policy,  announced  to  the  public  and  advertised 
constantly  as  a  reason  for  trading  in  that  store. 


5-Pc.  Two-Tone 
Mahogany  Combination 
Dining  Set 


Rag.  , 
$84.95  ' 
value.  ' 
Birthday 
Sale 
Special 


Sold  and  delivered  on  your  own  c9edit  terma— 40x48-lneh  Two-Tone  Table,  8-foet  extenaion,  with  four 
blue  leather  seat  chairs  to  match.  We  urge  comparison  of  our  special  offera  In  dining  sets. 


Console  Card  Table.  44.50 

This  folding  table  serves  a  double  purpose. 
When  clot^.  with  top  against  wall,  it  is 
a  decorative  console  table.  When  open,  an 
excellent  table  for  mah-iong  or  cards.  In 
Tudor  mahogany  combinatktn. 


“Good  Furniture  in  Eoery  Dining 
Room  in  New  York**! 

Deeds,  not  words,  in  this  "Better  Homes”  peroration!  Here 
is  a  splendid  suite  at  a  price  that  will  enable  everv  home  to  be 
well  furnished — a  60  inch  buffet,  china  cabinet,  round  colonial 
esAension  table  and  attractive  server.  Combination  walnut.  On 
sale  this  week! 
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Merchandise  and  Market  Information 

Last  Minute  Reports  on  Supply,  Demand,  Fashion  and  Price 
Gathered  at  First  Hand  By  Our  Own  Merchandise  Authority 


The  inforuiatiuti  contained  in  this  report  is  for 
the  confidential  use  of  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  only. 

It  must  not  be  reprinted. 

Members  of  the  Association  who  are  interested 
in  this  service  may  make  appointments  without 
charge  with  Mr.  R.  C.  Knickerbocker,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Merchandise  Adviser,  whenever  they  or 
their  buyers  are  in  New  York. 

LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director. 


The  influx  of  retail  buyers  to  this  market  during 
January  was  greater  than  is  usual,  but  from  our 
observation  their  activities  were  confined  to  looking 
at  merchandise  and  buying  in  a  small  way  only.  Buyers 
of  jobbing  firms  are  placing  orders  more  readily.  This 
is  to  be  expected,  as  the  jobber  must  receive  his  goods 
before  he  in  turn  can  ship  his  customer’s  orders.  Con¬ 
siderable  of  his  business  is  done  on  stock  shipments  and 
for  that  reason  he  must  prepare  for  the  business  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  transact. 

There  was  much  speculation  a  month  ago  as  to  the  in¬ 
creased  activities  that  should  be  expected  promptly  from 
all  industries.  We  warned  against  looking  for  any  im¬ 
mediate  boom  and  expressed  our  belief  that  conditions 
would  improve  gradually  in  such  a  way  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  would  last  through  the  year  and  not  turn  out  to 
be  a  bubble  that  is  quickly  inflated  and  even  more  quickly 
burst. 

We  do  not  wish  to  create  the  belief  that  conditions  are 
not  improving.  The  situation  is  being  met  with  con¬ 
servatism  and  in  a  manner  that  will  have  the  effect  of 
holding  prices  steady  and  benefiting  both  retailer  and 
producer. 

If  the  retailer  is  desirous  of  increasing  his  business  and 
making  the  most  of  what  is  offered  to  him,  he  should 
visit  the  National  Merchandise  Buyers’  Fair  and  secure 
the  benefits  that  it  offers.  To  receive  the  full  advantage 
of  the  Fair,  every  one  who  is  interested  in  merchandise 
and  merchandising  should  make  a  study  of  the  offerings 
that  will  be  exhibited.  The  merchandise  shown  will  in¬ 
clude  the  best  examples  to  be  seen  in  the  American 
market.  It  all  may  be  seen  under  one  roof  and  at  the 
same  time,  which  means  that  a  great  deal  of  effort  may 
be  saved  and  that  comparisons  may  be  more  easily  made. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  February  9th  to  13th,  inclusive.  This 
Convention  will  provide  much  instructive  and  construc¬ 
tive  matter  that  will  appeal  to  the  store  owner  and  his 
executives. 


fF omen's  Apparel 

The  earlier  arrivals  of  buyers  in  this  market  spent 
much  time  in  studying  the  merchandise  offered  and  found 
there  was  little  new  to  be  seen  in  the  way  of  style  de¬ 
velopment.  Ensemble  costumes  will  continue  strong  this 
season  and  straight  lines  will  predominate.  There  is  an 
increasing  tendency  toward  flares  at  the  lower  part  of 
skirts  and  coats. 

Style  developments  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
materials  used  and  in  the  application  of  such  materials. 
To  create  novelties  from  the  various  materials  that  are 
available  requires  even  greater  art  on  the  part  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  garment  producers  than  the  development  of  a 
pattern.  Buyers  will  benefit  by  careful  selection  of  the 
manufacturer’s  offerings.  By  this  we  mean  that  the 
choice  of  models  of  garments  is  limited  but  that  dis¬ 
tinctive  garments  may  be  had  if  one  concentrates  upon 
the  materials  selected  and  the  application  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  upon  available  models. 

The  ensemble  costume  is  developing  many  variations, 
produced  by  combining  different  materials,  such  as  silk 
dresses  and  wool  coats,  figured  silk  dresses  and  plain  silk 
coats  and  many  other  combinations  that  produce  very 
pleasing  results  by  combining  plain  and  figured  mate¬ 
rials,  also  contrasting  shadings  and  different  weaves  of 
materials. 

Dresses  are  still  of  simple  line  but  modifications  are 
produced  by  different  forms  of  flares  of  the  skirts,  neck 
treatment  and  the  use  of  belts.  Belts  of  from  to 
MA"  are  popular  in  glace  and  suede  leathers  and  com¬ 
binations  produced  by  applique  and  stitchings. 

Coats  are  also  of  straight  line  and  trend  toward  flares 
at  the  bottom.  There  is  a  tendency  to  eliminate  fur  from 
the  neck  but  to  trim  the  bottom  with  fur  of  from  2  to  5 
inches  in  width. 

Tunics  and  blouses  are  still  good,  but  the  hip  length 
blouse  is  gaining  favor.  There  is  an  increasing  call  for 
tailored  and  semi-tailored  blouses,  and  these  are  com¬ 
bined  advantageously  with  the  suspender  skirt,  which  is 
growing  in  popularity. 

Hand  painted  and  hand  blocked  patterns  are  good  on 
silks  and  cottons  and  especially  sought  after  in  scarfs 
for  street  and  sport  wear. 

Sport  wear  is  developing  a  more  dressy  trend  and  is 
being  considered  more  a  costume  than  an  athletic 
necessity. 

Materials  include,  in  silks,  prints  of  varied  patterns 
and  effective  colorings,  faille,  crepe  satin,  flat  crepes, 
bengaline.  satin,  chiffon  in  plain  colors  and  printed  de¬ 
signs.  In  woolens  the  soft,  drapy  weaves  are  most  pop¬ 
ular  and  materials  similar  to  Kasha  are  much  in  demand. 
Flannel  is  a  feature  for  street  and  sport  wear.  Twills 
are  receiving  some  favor. 

Bright  colorings  atid  pastel  shadings  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand  and  are  shown  in  profusion. 
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H osiery 

The  hosiery  market  is  developing  more  activity  and 
tancies  are  still  most  popular.  Silk  is  the  most  active 
seller,  hnt  silk  and  lisle  has  a  call.  Plaids  arc  good,  and 
silk  clocks,  in  contrasting  shades,  are  in  demand. 

The  cost  of  raw  silk  is  still  high  and  the  tendency 
])oints  to  higher  prices,  hnt  we  do  not  look  for  any  mate¬ 
rial  advance  this’sea.son. 

.\  few  of  the  large  wholesale  distributors  of  hosiery 
have  adopted  the  standard  colors  agreed  upon  by  the 
Te.xtile  Color  Card  .\ssociation  of  the  United  States  and 
a  ct)inmittee  composed  of  hosiery  mannfactnrers.  These 
firms  report  favorably  on  the  results  already  developed. 
It  is  e.\i)ected  that  this  color  card  will  gain  many  sup¬ 
porters  and  its  general  use  will  prove  of  great  advantage 
to  the  retailer  as  colors  and  their  names  are  stabilized. 
This  means  that  a  retailer  may  fill  in  sizes  in  a  certain 
color  from  various  manufacturers  and  be  reasonably  sure 
of  receiving  the  shade  ordered. 

In  plain  colors  the  light  shades  are  most  favored  and 
include  nude,  mode  shadings  and  lighter  leather  shades, 
also  sands. 

JJ'omen’s  Shoes 

The  women’s  shoe  markets  have  advanced  ])rices  from 
5  to  10‘o  since  Fall.  These  advances  are  due  to  higher 
prices  of  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 
The  scarcity  of  materials  influences  this  price  advance 
and  is  causing  manufacturers  to  delay  production  and 
await  developments. 

Styles  run  to  the  plainer  types,  but  combinations  of 
colors  are  gaining  favor.  The  mottled  or  marble  efl'ects 
are  interesting  and  combinations  of  black  and  white, 
brown  and  white,  and  red  and  black  are  considered  good. 
By  this  we  mean  that  the  quarter  and  heel  are  of  color 
contrasting  with  the  vaijip  of  patent  leather. 

For  street  wear  crocodile  and  imitation  lizard  in  light 
and  medium  brown  combined  with  patent  or  brown  kid 
is  still  popular.  Russia  calf  is  in  favor,  and  pig  grain  in 
champagne  and  brown  combined  with  patent  or  calf 
vamps  is  gaining  favor.  Contrasting  stitching  is  ex¬ 
ploited  by  many  and  is  believed  to  be  a  feature.  These 
contrasting  stitchings  are  referred  to  as  “garniture”  and 
are  applicable  to  more  dressy  use. 

The  wide  one-strap  with  buckle  or  slide  and  military 
heel  is  one  of  the  leading  models  for  street  wear,  but  a 
dressy  lace  oxford  of  tan  calfskin  or  blonde  satin  com¬ 
bined  with  patent  leather,  or  white  kid  combined  with 
white  ])atent  trim  is  recommended  for  the  near  future. 
The  dressy  afternoon  shoe  is  very  slender,  with  one  strap, 
high  on  the  instep,  with  a  two-inch  heel.  Heels  range 
from  1 1'4  to  2^4  inches. 

For  sport  wear,  white  kid  with  a  crocodile  saddle,  also 
tan  calfskin  with  white  saddle  or  vice  versa,  is  recom¬ 
mended  with  a  sole  of  crepe  or  rubber.  Wing  tip  toes  are 
also  good.  Brown  grained  leathers  with  crepe  soles  are 
gaining  favor.  Southern  resorts  are  advocating  natural 
doe  skin,  open  shank  and  sandal  style  in  colors  of  canary, 
pale  blue,  salmon  pink  and  nile.  These  pastel  colorings 
match  the  costumes  being  worn  at  these  resorts. 

Satins  are  still  advocated,  principally  in  kasha,  which 
is  a  natural  shade,  blonde  and  rosewood. 

Evening  slippers  are  gold  or  silver  kidskin  and  satin 
dyed  to  match  the  color  of  the  gown.  The  style  is  open 


shank  sandal  or  plain  opera  pump.  Brocades  are  still 
selling  in  the  lower  priced  grades  up  to  $10.00. 

The  tendency  today  is  to  develop  style  from  applica¬ 
tion  and  combination  of  color  rather  than  the  actual  cut 
of  the  shoe.  Ornaments,  including  buckles,  buttons,  cut 
steel,  beading,  enameled  buckles,  slides,  etc.,  and  leather 
pleated  decorations  are  selling  well. 

Silks 

Raw  silk  prices  are  high  and  steady,  but  manufacturers 
are  buying  conservatively  and  are  producing  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  only.  Buyers  of  retail  stores,  who  are  now  in  the 
market,  are  commencing  to  order  a  little  more  freely,  but 
are  spreading  their  purchases  so  as  to  include  a  range  of 
weaves,  colors  and  patterns,  but  in  comparatively  small 
(luantities. 

Indications  jxjint  to  firm  prices  but  not  to  higher  costs. 
Prints  are  stressed  and  are  receiving  good  support.  These 
are  shown  in  a  great  variety  of  patterns  and  combinations 
of  colorings.  Printed  chiffon  and  light  weight  crepes  are 
in  fa\or  and  are  stressed  by  manufacturers  of  dresses  and 
blouses.  In  plain  fabrics  crepe  backed  satin,  flat  crepes, 
faille  and  bengaline  are  good.  Wash  silks,  in  various 
stripes  and  colors,  are  accepted  for  sport  and  Southern 
wear. 

Bright  colors  and  pastel  shades  are  strong,  but  there  is 
a  tendency  to  black  and  white  combinations  and  plain 
black.  The  wide  widths  up  to  54  and  60  inches  are  being 
bought  conservatively. 

JFoolens 

The  price  of  raw  wool  is  high  and  steady,  but  the  latest 
sale  held  iu  Sydney,  Australia,  was  not  as  active  as  those 
held  two  or  three  months  ago.  This  may  indicate  that 
producers  of  materials  are  fairly  well  supplied  at  the 
present  prices.  There  have  been  some  advances  in  prices 
of  Spring  lines  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  Fall 
prices  will  advance. 

Flannels  are  still  very  strong  and  are  considered  good 
for  I'all.  These  have  already  had  a  long  run  and  their 
popularity  is  growing.  Soft  finished  fabrics  on  the  order 
of  Kasha,  are  featured  for  the  better  trade.  Twills  are 
fairly  good  and  suede  finishes  are  being  used  for  coats. 
There  seems  to  be  a  growing  call  for  Bolivia. 

High  colors  and  a  big  range  of  pastel  shades  are  in  de¬ 
mand  and  very  attractive  displays  may  be  effected  by  a 
showing  of  these. 

Cottons 

This  season  should  prove  a  good  one  for  cotton  goods. 
Manufacturers  are  showing  a  wide  assortment  of  attrac¬ 
tive  patterns  and  colors  which  should  appeal  to  the  buying 
iniblic  and  thus  stimulate  business.  The  consumer  takes 
favorably  to  guaranteed  fast  colors  in  plain  materials  and 
prints.  Prints  range  from  small,  neat  designs  to  large, 
showy  patterns.  Cretonnes  and  chintz  are  being  made  up 
for  sport  and  beach  wear.  Princed  voiles  are  favored. 

The  use  of  Rayon  in  combination  with  cotton  is  gaining 
increasing  interest  and  should  be  given  attention.  The 
effects  derived  by  this  use  art  very  interesting  and  add  a 
rich,  silky  appearance  to  the  fabric. 

The  price  of  raw  cotton  remains  high,  with  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  drop.  Manufacturers  are  producing  goods 
against  orders  already  placed  and  are  not  attempting  to 
increase  their  stocks,  which  are  comparatively  light. 
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Retail  Bodies  Join  Move  for  Packing  Economies 


Be  Sure  to  See  Exhibition  of  Wasteful  and  Proper  Methods 
Which  Will  Be  a  Big  Feature  of  Our  14th  Annual  Convention 


By  George  K.  Batt,  Assistant  Controller,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  Inc.,  New  York.  Chairman  of  the  Supply  Control 
Committee,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Controllers’  Congress 


Representatives  of  five  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  retail  trade  organizations  in  the  country  have 
pledged  enthusiastic  support  to  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  its  campaign  to  effect  distri¬ 
bution  savings  from  the  standpoint  of  packmg  and  ship¬ 
ping  of  merchandise.  Plans  were  laid  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Standardization  of  Supplies  to  initiate 
an  aggressive  campaign  of  education  throughout  the 
trades  which  is  expected  to  result  in  important  economies 
in  bringing  merchandise  from  its  source  to  the  consumer 
The  efforts  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Standardization  of  Sup¬ 
plies  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  are  di¬ 
rected  at  discovering  the  most 
economical  methods  of  pack¬ 
ing  merchandise  for  shipment. 

On  practically  all  shipments, 
the  retailer  pays  the  freight  or 
express  charges.  The  original 
shipper,  under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  is  careless  in  many  cases 
about  the  type  of  containers 
used  for  packing  merchandise. 

Heavy  wooden  cases  are  used 
where  lighter  ones  would 
serve,  and  in  hundreds  of  in¬ 
stances  wood  boxes  are  em¬ 
ployed  when  fibre  cartons 
would  carry  the  merchandise 
at  substantial  savings. 

Savings  in  Stores 

The  Committee  feels  also 
that  there  are  numerous  op¬ 
portunities  for  savings 
through  standardization  of 
wrapping  and  packing  supplies  in  retail  stores.  Its  work 
will  include  a  thorough  study  of  this  situation,  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  definite  standards  probably  will  be 
made  after  the  investigation  is  completed. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  giving  the  campaign 
for  reduced  shipping  costs  the  widest  possible  scope,  the 
Committee  called  in  representatives  of  a  number  of  lead¬ 
ing  retail  associations.  At  the  meeting  just  held,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  organizations  were  represented:  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers,  American  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Jewelers’  Association,  New  York  State 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  National  Garment  Re¬ 
tailers’  Association,  National  Retail  Hardware  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Naj;ional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Far  West  Viewpoint 


National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers. 
Mr.  Bigelow,  who  is  in  business  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
stressed  the  value  of  savings  to  merchants  in  remote  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Other  association  representatives 
expressed  enthusiastic  opinions  regarding  the  value  of 
the  work  that  has  been  initiated  and  pledged  their  co¬ 
operation. 

The  first  step  taken  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  will  be 
to  set  up  an  exhibition  of  various  packing  methods  now 
in  use.  which  will  be  ready  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
formal  committee.  This  ex¬ 
hibit  will  be  a  feature  of  our 
Fourteenth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  February  9th  to 
13th.  After  the  convention  it 
will  be  available  for  educa¬ 
tional  uses  by  other  interested 
retail  organizations.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  effect  this  through 
the  Retailers’  National  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  comprises  the  ten 
leading  retail  associations. 

To  Show  Economies 

The  exhibit  will  demonstrate 
the  possibilities  for  savings 
both  in  cost  of  packing  and  in 
freight  rates.  Extravagant 
methods  now  employed  by 
many  shippers  will  be  illus¬ 
trated,  and  alongside  will  be 
show'n  alternative  packings 
which  are  more  practical  and 
at  the  same  time  less  expensive 
both  as  to  materials  used  and 
in  bulk  and  weight.  This  dem¬ 
onstration  is  expected  to  be  a  big  factor  in  educating 
merchants  to  an  appreciation  of  the  problem  and  the 
part  they  must  play  in  bringing  about  economies. 

The  following  attended  the  meeting:  Ray  Bigelow. 
President,  National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  and 
Furnishers ;  E.  H.  Quigley,  American  National  Retail 
Jewelers’  Association;  j.  H.  Meyer,  New  York  State 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers :  John  Hahn,  National 
Garment  Retailers’  Association ;  R.  J.  Atkinson,  National 
Retail  Hardware  Association ;  George  K.  Batt,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Supply 
Committee ;  J.  Whittaker,  Oppenheim  Collins  &  Co., 
New  York;  C.  J.  McIntyre  and  L.  Lloyd,  Franklin 
Simon  &  Co..  New  York;  Mr.  Byron.  Stern  Bros.,  New 
York ;  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director,  National  Retail 
Drv  Goods  Association. 


(^'~r^EM  ON  STRATI  NG  the  practical  dif- 
I  J  fcrcncc  between  zvastefnl  and  proper 
-■ — ^  methods  of  packing  merchandise  for 
shipment,  an  exhibit  of  actual  materials  and 
cases  will  be  a  prominent  feature  at  our  Four¬ 
teenth  Annual  Convention  at  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  February  9th  to  \3th.  The  Supply  Con¬ 
trol  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Batt,  will  stage  this  display  with  the  assistance 
of  the  five  prominent  retail  associations  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  accompanying  article 

Every  delegate  to  the  convention  should 
make  a  particular  point  of  studying  the  ex¬ 
hibits  carefully.  They  7i'ill  sinrw  very  simply 
hoev  much  money  is  being  zeasted  because 
manufacturers  carelessly  pack  goods  in  the 
zvrong  kind  of  containers.  The  retailer  pays 
for  the  e.vccss  freight  as  w'cll  as  the  higher 
cost  of  the  box.  The  Committee  hopes  to  bring 
about  better  understanding  of  correct  methods 
and  eventually  affect  substantial  savings. 


The  importance  of  the  problem  of  shipping  costs  was 
emphasized  sharply  by  Ray  Bigelow,  president  of  the 


Paper  Box  Questionnaire 

Our  Committee  is  planning  to  send  to  retailers  a  ques- 
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NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


“BETTER  SELLING” 


Your  salespeople  are  employed  for  one  purpose — to  increase  sales.  Do  you 
develop  and  promote  their  sales  ability  to  the  best  advantaged 

A  salesperson  can  make  fidl  use  of  her  sales  ability  only  when  face  to  face 
with  a  customer.  Do  you  permit  her  to  remain  there  and  take  full  advantage  of 
this  golden  opportunity  d 

A  salesperson  who  concentrates  on  selling  will  increase  sales.  Do  you  provide 
her  with  a  simple  routine,  one-system-for- all-sales,  that  is  not  distracting,  worrying, 
tempting,  that  does  not  compel  her  to  leave  her  customer  d 

A  salesperson  is  productive  only  while  she  sells.  Do  you  handicap  her  by 
making  her  a  messenger,  cashier  or  telephone  operator  d  Time  spent  at  wrapping 
desks,  cash  drawers  or  at  the  telephone  is  unproductive.  The  distraction  kills  in¬ 
terest  in  selling. 

With  Lamson  Service,  specially  trained  cashiers  and  authorizers  relieve  sales¬ 
people  of  distracting  details.  Responsibility  is  placed  where  it  belongs.  The  store 
is  fully  protected. 

The  new  Lamson  “Service  Central”,  which  clips  every  unnecessary  second 
from  the  time  of  handling  transactions,  will  he  on  exhibition  at  the  Convention.  Be 
sure  to  see  this  improved  system  that  has  been  adopted  recently  by  such  stores  as 
the  following:  • 

Flint  &  Kent  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Joslin  Dry  Goods  Co.  Meyers  Dept.  Store. 

Saks  -  Herald  Square  IL  S.  Barney  Co.,  Inc. 

Frank  &  Seder  Co.  May  Dept.  Stores  Co. 

Bernheinier  Leader  Stores,  Inc. 

Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co. 

B.  Nugent  &  Bros.  Drv  Goods  Co. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Be  sure  you  yet  the  Convention  Issue  of  Store  Service  Xeu's  devoted  to  “Better  Selling.”  We  shall  be  glad  to 
send  it  to  vow. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  the  CONFIDENTIAL  BULLETIN 
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tionnaire  on  the  paper  box  situation  as  relating  to  the 
retailers’  deliveries  to  customers.  This  questionnaire 
will  supplement  the  other  inquiries  outlined  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  CoNl^iDENTiAL  BULLETIN.  The  paper  box  question¬ 
naire  will  cover  such  leading  questions  as : 

1.  The  type  of  boxes  that  are  at  present  being  used, 
describing  these  boxes  sufficiently  to  allow  of  identifi¬ 
cation. 

2.  The  caliper  of  cardboard  that  is  being  used  for  the 
various  types  of  boxes. 

3.  The  approximate  percentage  of  each  type  of  box  used 
to  the  total  number  of  boxes. 

4.  The  number  and  sizes  of  boxes  used  in  each  type. 

5.  The  percentage  of  total  sent  and  taken  transactions 
for  which  boxes  are  used. 

6.  The  recommended  sizes  and  types  used  for  various 
classifications  of  merchandise,  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  merchandise  will  be  intelligently  classi¬ 
fied. 

7.  Experiences  where  certain  types  of  boxes  are  unsuit¬ 
able  and  reason  for  such  unsuitability ;  such  as  the 
contention  that  a  folding  box  cannot  be  used  for  mil¬ 
linery  because  it  takes  too  long  to  set  it  up. 

8.  Concrete  experiences  where  certain  practices  have 
proven  adaptable  and  expense  saving ;  such  as  the  use 
of  collapsible  containers  or  boxes  for  furs  instead  of 
the  expensive  set  up  cardboard  box,  or  certain  con- 
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tainers  for  the  delivery  of  bicycles  thereby  overcom¬ 
ing  the  use  of  expensive  crating,  and  other  like  ex¬ 
amples.  In  this  connection,  each  store  no  doubt  has 
tried  out  one  particular  hobby  and  made  it  work,  and 
if  enough  of  these  hobbies  can  be  collected  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  country,  they  will  pay 
for  themselves  many  times  over. 

It  is  thus  hoped  that  by  bringing  to  your  attention  these 
general  subjects  before  the  actual  receipt  of  the  question¬ 
naires,  sufficient  thought  can  be  given  to  them  by  thos^ 
interested  and  thus  facilitate  the  rapid  answering  of  the 
questionnaires  when  receive’d.  The  more  quickly  the  com¬ 
pleted  questionnaires  are  returned  after  their  receipt,  just 
so  much  sooner  will  the  Joint  Committee  be  enabled  to 
progress  in  this  work. 

Send  Your  Ideas  to  Us 

Many  merchants  throughtout  the  country  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  general  subject  of  reduction  of  supply  and 
shipping  costs  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  that 
any  information  on  this  subject  or  any  viewpoint  of  any 
individual  store  be  forwarded  to  the  Chairman. 

The  Committee  is  open  to  all  suggestions  and  criticisms 
and  the  more  data  that  is  furnished  with  which  to  work 
means  the  more  information  on  this  general  subject  can 
be  given  to  the  country. 

Again  it  is  up  to  \'ou.  Mr.  Merchant,  to  help  out  in  the 
situation.  May  we  ask  for  your  full  cooperation? 


Women’s  Club  Asks  Members  to  Stop  Indiscriminate  Shopping 


Retail  merchants  will  be  tremendously  in¬ 
terested  in  a  letter  sent  to  members  by  the 
President  of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs.  It  appeals  for  women  to  stop  ordering  things 
from  stores  when  they  do  not  want  them  badly  enough 
to  keep  them.  The  burden  that  is  piled  upon  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  by  such  shopping  is  strongly  condemned 
and  excellent  reasons  are  given  for  women  doing 
their  share  to  curtail  it.  Here  is  the  letter : 

A  Means  of  Economy 

“Let  me  mention  something  that  savors  a  bit  of 
selfishness  inasmuch  as  it  would  mean  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  to  women  who  shop  and  would  also 
mean  a  commensurate  saving  in  labor  to  the  shop¬ 
girls  in  the  many  stores. 

“I  am  afraid  we  do  not  stop  to  realize  when  we 
go  shopping  how  much  time,  labor  and  money  is  lost 
when  we  order  something  we  do  not  intend  to 
keep.  For  example,  when  a  purchase  is  made  a 
salesgirl  waits  on  us,  then  package  is  wrapped,  checked, 
sent  to  the  shipping  room  and  delivered  by  truck. 
When  it  is  refused  at  the  address  of  the  purchaser, 
all  these  operations  are  repeated.  It  is  a  pernicious 
habit  that  increases  the  expense  of  the  stores  and  is 
all  ultimately  charged  hack  to  us. 

“I  do  hope  that  foremost  among  our  New  Year’s 
resolutions  will  be  one  to  buy  only  the  things  we 
intend  to  keep.  I  mention  this  particularly  now 


that  we  are  trying  to  build  a  home  for  many  of  the 
girls  in  shops,  department  stores,  offices  and  fac¬ 
tories  and  we  should  start  to  help  them  now  by 
not  indulging  in  wasteful  shopping.’’ 

Now  this  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  de¬ 
velopment.  When  the  appeal  comes  from  the  women’s 
own  organization  instead  of  from  the  merchants, 
it  is  received  seriously  and  without  suspicion  of  self- 
seeking.  The  statement  of  the  evil  is  clear  and  easily 
understood,  the  consequences  are  outlined  sharply 
and  the  suggestion  advanced  for  its  cure  is  reason¬ 
able  and  backed  by  common  sense. 

Ask  Local  Clubs  to  Follow  Suit 

It  is  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  that  merchants  throughout  the 
United  States  call  this  letter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Presidents  of  their  local  Women’s  Clubs  and  ask 
them  if  they  will  not  follow  the  lead  of  President  Slack 
of  the  New  York  Federation.  We  feel  sure  that  if 
the  matter  is  presented  in  the  proper  light  and  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  costs  of  indiscriminate  returns  is 
given,  a  similar  appeal  will  be  made  by  many  women's 
organizations. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  problems  of 
retail  distribution  among  the  better  class  of  women 
who  belong  to  these  clubs.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  do  everything  he  possibly  can  to  foster  this 
understanding  and  to  clarify  whatever  doubts  remain 
as  to  his  method  of  doing  business. 


ary,  1925 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


During  1924  more  Walker 
Electric  Trucks  were  put  into 
service  than  in  any  previous  year* 

Many  prominent  companies  were 
added  to  the  Walker  Users  List,  but 
the  greatest  number  of  installations 
were  made  by  leading  companies 
on  repeat  orders,  which  is  the  high^ 
est  endorsement  of  any  product  and 
its  manufacturer* 

More  than  ever  before  are  Walker 
Electric  Trucks  prepared  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  enviable  record  of 
unequalled  performance  and  low¬ 
est  trucking  cost  on  city  routes, 
backed  by  sound  sales  and  service 
policies  established  over  a  period 
of  twenty-two  years* 

Investigate  the  Walker — leading  Electric. 

Ask  the  users  in  your  own  field. 

WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY  ^  Chicago 

LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRUCKS 
New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Buffalo  St.  Louis  Birmingham 

Distributors  in  Other  Principal  Cities 

Load  Capacities:  —  %  —  1  —  2  —  3^  —  5  tons 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 


LOWEST  TRUCKIMO  COST  ON  CITV  ROUTES 

Say  you  saw  it  in  the  CONFIDENTIAL  BULLETIN 
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Evasion  of  Full  Parcel  Post  Insurance  Opposed 

Post  Office  Trying  to  Secure  Approval  of  Retailers  for 
Plan  to  Compensate  Losses  at  Less  Than  Retail  Valuation 
By  The  Traffic  Group 


SEVERAL  members  have  called  our  attention  to  a 
letter  which  evidently  is  being  sent  out  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  by  local  Postmasters  with  the  idea  of  effecting 
radical  changes  in  the  compensation  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  will  pay  on  lost  or  damaged  Insured  and 
C.  O.  D.  Parcel  Post  shipments.  The  letter  in  full  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  Post  Office  Department  desires  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  lost  and  damaged  insured  and  C.  O.  D. 
parcels  sent  in  the  mails  on  a  basis  of  actual  cost, 
plus  postage,  fee,  and  a  reasonable  charge  for  over¬ 
head  expense,  as  packing,  container,  etc.,  on  all  orig¬ 
inal  shipments  not  duplicated,  and  when  there  is  a 
duplication  to  idemnify  on  a  basis  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  original  shipment,  plus  postage  on  both  the 
duplicate  and  original  shipments  in  addition  to  any 
overhead  expense  that  may  be  properly  chargeable 
to  the  original  shipment,  as  for  packing,  container, 
etc.,  providing  always  that  the  amount  of  idemnity 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  for  which  the  fee  was 
paid. 

“If  the  above  plan  meets  your  approval,  kindly 
sign  the  enclosed  agreement  form  in  triplicate,  and 
return  to  this  office  in  the  enclosed  return  penalty 
envelope  which  requires  no  postage. 

“If  the  above  mentioned  does  not  meet  your  ap¬ 
proval  kindly  return  the  agreement  forms  with  your 
statement  setting  forth  objectionable  features,  and 
submit  any  suitable  plan  you  have  in  mind. 

The  Reason 

“The  Department  desires  to  eliminate  the  double 
profit  resulting  from  duplication  of  shipments  inas¬ 
much  as  idemnity  is  being  paid  to  cover  profit  on 
both  original  and  duplicate  shipments. 

“The  Department  also  desires  to  have  the  idemnity 
apply  on  actual  cost  and  overhead  expense  to  ship¬ 
ments  not  duplicated  which  is  being  accepted  in 
settlement  by  business  houses,  many  of  which  are 
nationally  known. 

“The  item  of  idemnity  paid  on  claims  of  insured 
and  C.  O.  D.  mail  is  considerable,  and  it  is  the  De¬ 
partment’s  aim  and  purpose  to  conduct  these  services 
as  economically  as  practicable,  and  by  agreeing  to 
the  terms  of  adjustment  suggested,  the  total  idemnity 
disbursements  will  be  materially  reduced  thus  lower¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  the  Department  which  in  the  end 
will  benefit  the  public,  as  well  as  the  Department.” 
The  following  reply  from  one  of  our  members  to  the 
Local  Postmaster  shows  that  this  basis  of  settlement  for 
loss  of  merchandise  is  not  acceptable  to  shippers : 

“Replying  to  yours  of  December  9th,  regarding 
the  compensation  for  lost  and  damaged  insured  par¬ 
cel  post,  we  are  not  in  sympathy  with  such  a  pro¬ 
posal. 

“We  want  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  reason 


for  insuring  for  a  certain  amount  with  the  positive  ' 
assurance  that  we  are  to  settle  on  the  basis  of  a  much 
smaller  amount.  We  pay  insurance  based  on  the 
real  value  and  that  is  the  way  we  expect  to  collect. 

Not  Fair 

“You  probably  have  not  stopped  to  consider  the 
fact  that  when  an  item  has  been  sold  that  we  have 
been  to  the  cost  of  carrying  in  stock,  the  extra  cost 
of  selling,  all  overhead  charges,  etc.,  and  it  is  often 
the  case  that  we  cannot  replace  the  item  and  are 
forced  to  refund  retail  value. 

“We  intend  to  take  the  matter  up  with  our  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  our  local  state  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  an  endeavor  to  block  any  such  move.” 

It  is  our  view  that  such  a  basis  of  settlement  is  unfair 
and  unreasonable  to  the  retailers,  and  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  settlement  of  such  claims  by  Common  Car¬ 
riers  subject  to  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  which, 
under  the  Cummins  Amendment,  are  liable  for  the  full 
actual  loss.  The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  through  our  Washington 
Office,  and  he  stated  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  make  any  compulsory  rule 
or  regulation,  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  individual  firms 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  make  such  an  agreement. 

What  might  be  considered  a  reasonable  figure  for  the 
“cost  of  packing,  the  container,  etc.”  by  one  claimant 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  another.  In  the  absence  of 
figures  showing  the  amount  of  “overhead  properly  charge¬ 
able  to  the  original  shipment”  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
any  attempt  to  settle  on  the  basis  suggested  would  lead 
to  many  misunderstandings  and  controversies. 

\\’e  believe  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  burden  on  ship¬ 
pers  to  require  them  to  keep  records  of  all  items  “prop¬ 
erly  chargeable  to  the  original  shipment,”  which  would 
include  such  items  as  transportation  charges  from  manu¬ 
facturer  to  retailer;  cost  of  trucking;  receiving,  checking 
and  marking ;  carrying  the  merchandise  in  stock ;  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  making  the  sale ;  wrapping  and  packing ;  cost  of 
the  container,  and  the  amount  of  postage. 

Oppose  the  Suggestion 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  our  view  that  shippers 
should  insist  upon  settlement  based  on  the  full  invoice 
price  to  customer  when  the  shipment  is  insured  for  the 
full  value  and  for  the  maximum  of  the  liability  for  the 
insurance  fee  paid  when  insured  for  less  than  the  actual 
value  or  retail  price  to  customer. 

As  stated  above,  this  basis  of  settlement  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory.  It  is  entirely  optional  with  the  shipper  whether 
he  will  make  such  an  agreement  with  his  Postmaster. 
We  believe  it  would  be  an  undesirable  precedent  to  make 
such  an  agreement. 

W  on’t  you  please  let  us  know  how  you  feel  about  it? 
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tion  01  our  merriDers  was  aireciea  lo  me  irauuuicm 
activities  of  one  Charles  E.  McFarland,  who  was 
victimizing  department  stores.  His  game  was  to 
upen  charge  accounts  with  stores  and  then  disappear 
when  the  time  came  to  pay  his  bills. 

McFarland  is  still  on  the  old  job.  Our  last  report 
about  him  during  January  was  from  Washington. 
D.  C.,  where  he  used  the  name  Baker  as  well  as 
McFarland.  Our  members  should  take  action  at  once 
to  protect  themselves  against  him. 

His  w^ay  of  gaining  confidence  is  to  claim  former 
employment  with  Ernst  &  Ernst.  That  firm  states 
that  he  has  never  been  in  its  employ.  All  they  know 
of  him  is  that  they  have  heard  of  his  activities  from 
defrauded  merchants  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  Detroit, 
Utica  and  Washington.  One  address  used  by  Mc¬ 
Farland  is  4620  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit. 

The  description  of  McFarland  (or  Baker),  as  given 
out  by  the  Milwaukee  Police,  who  have  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest,  follows ;  Age  29  years ;  height  5  feet 
11  inches;  weight  160  pounds;  slim;  light  complexion 
and  hair;  good  teeth;  grey  eyes;  hairy  arms;  oval 
scar  above  one  wrist. 


Wallach^s  Store  on  Fifth  Avenue 
Welch -Wilmarth  Planned 

Here  is  the  latest  Welch-VVilmarth  achievement — 
Wallach’s  new  store  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  Forty-first 
Street.  The  fame  of  Welch-VVilmarth  fixtures 
spreads— the  demand  for  VV elch-WTlmarth  planned 
stores  increases.  T  here  must  be  some  reason  for 
this  widespread  recognition — there  is. 

Merchants  who  take  pride  in  their  stores  and  who 
want  to  make  profit  from  them  turn  instinctively 
to  our  Designing  Service  and  equip  with  Welch- 
VVilmarth  fixtures. 

Our  Designing  Service  is  offeied  without  obliga¬ 
tion  to  large  and  small  stores.  Its  object  is  greater 
profit  through  proper  planning.  The  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Welch-VVilmarth  fixtures  and  Designing 
Service  are  a  matter  of  record. 

Send  for  our  recent  hook,  *'\iethod  m  Merchamiumg  Etjuipmenc**  or  check 
your  requirements  on  the  coupon.  There  is  no  obligation  in  connection 
u'itH  this  senice. 

The  WELGH-WILMAR TH  assocIated 


Study  of  the  Store  Organization 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


Coordination  of  the  duties  of  the  individuals  of  a  re¬ 
tail  store  in  a  way  which  will  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  business  is  the  purpose  of  organization.  Many 
stores  have  built  their  organizations  along  different  lines. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  one  right  type  of  organ¬ 
ization  for  all  stores,  neither  is  there  an  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  right  ways. 

No  Ideal  Formula 

The  committee  does  not  expect  to  create  any  formula 
of  organization,  but  rather  to  present  the  principles  of 
organization  and  the  methods  which  have  proved  partic¬ 
ularly  successful.  The  application  of  what  the  Com¬ 
mittee  learns  must  be  made  by  the  head  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  store  upon  the  basis  of  personnel  which  is  avail¬ 
able  and  the  kind  of  business  he  wishes  to  run. 

The  project  which  has  been  undertaken  by  this  Com¬ 
mittee  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  craft.  The  men 
who  will  direct  the  work  are  of  the  character  that  insures 
a  thorough  and  successful  investigation. 


Martufacturers,  planners  and  designers 
of  the  finest  store  fixtures  in  the  uorid. 


This  book  *‘Klethod  in  iMer- 
chandisirig  StoreEqutpment'* 
is  the  first  step  tou/ard  better 
store  management,  planning 
and  profit.  It  is  sent  free  b? 
mailing  the  coupon. 


The  Welch-WilMarth  Cemganice,  Atsteiated. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

□  Please  send  me  your  book.  **Metbod  In  !ilerchandiilns.*' 

□  Please  have  your  representative  call. 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  about: 

□  Raby  Shop;  □  Waist  Cabinets;  □Clothing  Wardrobes: 

□  Hat  Cases;  □  Interchangeable  Sectional  Units;  □  Show  Cases: 

□  Millinery  Cases:  □  Children's  Department.  No  obligation. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

National  Retail  Dry'  Goods  Association,  14th  Annual 
Convention,  New  York.  February  9,  10,  11,  12.  13,  1925. 

National  Merchandise  Buyers’  Fair,  Grand  Centra' 
Palace,  New  York,  February  7  to  14,  1925. 

Store  Managers’  Division,  Second  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  May,  1925. 

Retail  Delivery  Association,  Ninth  Annual  Convention. 
Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  5,  6,  7,  8,  1925. 


Name 


Executive  Position. 


State. 
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Protecting  the  Merchant’s  Advertising  Good  Will 

Honest  Retailer  Suffers  from  False  Claims  of  Unscrupulous 
Law  Judges  Stores’  Statements  Rather  Than  Their  Intention 

Prepared  for  Sales  Promotion  Division  by  Kenneth  B.  Backman,  Buffalo  Better  Business  Commission 


Advertising,  on  the  basis  of  money  expended, 
is  one  of  the  foremost  industries  of  the  United 
States.  Unlike  other  industries,  it  has  no  physi¬ 
cal  assets  such  as  land,  buildings,  material,  etc.  Its  only 
asset  is  good-will  as  expressed  by  public  confidence.  As 
the  value  of  good-will  is  dependent  on  the  reputation  of 
the  individual  company,  so  the  value  of  advertising  is 
dej)endent  upon  its  own  reputation  for  truthfulness  and 
service  to  the  public. 

(In  the  basis  of  values  given,  retail  advertising  has 
proved  to  be  of  economic  benefit  and  service  to  the  public. 
It  saves  money  for  that  part  of  the  public  which  buys 
advertised  merchandise.  This  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
results  of  the  investigation  of  3056  individual  retail  ad¬ 
vertisements  by  the  Buffalo  Better  Business  Commis¬ 
sion.  In  over  94  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  values  of  the 
advertised  merchandise  were  found  to  be  such  as  would 
benefit  those  who  purchased.  In  each  case  the  opinion 
of  value  was  based  on  the  price  the  same  or  similar  non- 
advertised  merchandise  was  selling  for  elsewhere.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  this  condition  is  to  be  found  in  most  other 
cities  so  that  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  Buffalo  Better 
Business  Commission  may  be  used  to  indicate  a  genera! 
condition  throughout  the  country. 

Misrepresentations 

Except  in  a  small  i^ercentage  of  cases  advertising  can¬ 
not  be  criticised  on  the  basis  of  values  given.  The 
only  other  factor  that  can  affect  public  confidence  in  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  representations  made.  It  is  a  regrettable 
fact  that  some  advertising  which,  on  the  basis  of  value, 
deserves  public  confidence, results  in  unfavorable  public  re¬ 
action.  Where  it  should  be  building  good-will  it  arouses 
suspicion  and  sales  resistance.  This  is  due  to  either  in¬ 
tentional  or  unintentional  misrepresentations  made  about 
the  advertised  goods. 

Eor  illustration,  a  cotton  material  might  be  adver¬ 
tised  at  a  price  which  was  unusually  attractive  to  the 
public  and  considerably  under  the  regular  price.  But  in 
advertising  it,  the  merchant  uses  one  of  the  numerous 
trade  names  which  indicates  to  the  public  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  silk.  The  public  responds  and  either  before 
or  after  purchasing,  learns  that  the  material  is  not  silk, 
but  a  cotton  fabric.  Or  the  merchant  advertises  $6 
values  for  $4  when  the  same  merchandise  is  selling  else- 
wltere  for  $5.  The  reaction  is  oftentimes  unfavorable, 
and  creates  a  resistance  to  future  advertising  appeals. 

Then  there  is  the  remaining  6  per  cent  of  advertising 
where  the  value  of  advertised  merchandise  is  either  fair 
or  poor,  although  fortunately  only  a  very  small  part  is 
rank  fraud.  We  should  remember,  however,  that  human 
nature  is  so  constituted  that  it  takes  many  favorable 
experiences  to  equalize  one  unfavorable  reaction.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  of  advertising  as  a  whole  is  largely  dependent 
on  what  the  public  finds  when  responding  to  any  ad¬ 
vertisement. 


Individual  advertisers  must  recognize  that  every  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  a  competitor,  even  the  fraud.  Each  one  is 
competing  for  public  good-will ;  the  honest  advertiser 
proves  he  is  worthy  of  it,  while  the  dishonest  advertiser 
takes  advantage  of  it.  Every  advertisement  affects  the 
value  of  advertising.  A  truthful  and  confidence  build¬ 
ing  one  increases  it,  an  untruthful  advertisement  decreases 
it. 

Fraudulent  Competition 

A  number  of  merchants  have  failed  to  recognize  that 
as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  every  advertiser  is  his 
competitor.  Merchants  are  inclined  to  be  disinterested 
in  the  tactics  employed  by  questionable  concerns.  The 
merchant  recognizes  such  concerns  as  frauds,  and  feels 
that  the  public  should  avoid  dealing  with  them.  He  fails 
to  recognize  that  the  fraudulent  house  cleverly  masquer¬ 
ades  as  a  legitimate  concern.  It  appeals  to  the  public 
as  being  honest  and  legitimate.  No  one  advertises  him¬ 
self  as  a  fraud.  In  every  way  these  houses  imitate 
honest  business  and  capitalize  on  the  public  faith  which 
business  has  built  up. 

Their  activities  tend  to  destroy  that  great  and  powerful 
business  asset — the  good-will  of  the  public,  which  honest 
concerns  cultivate  and  cater  to  by  fair  and  honorable 
dealings.  Admittedly  this  is  not  legitimate  competition, 
but  it  is  competition  nevertheless,  and  should  be  treated 
as  a  destructive  force.  If  some  fire  trap  building  were 
put  up  in  a  retail  center,  merchants  would  properly  pro¬ 
test  and  act  to  protect  their  property  from  such  a  menace. 
New  buildings  can  be  built  much  quicker  than  can  public 
good-will.  That  the  greater  menace  of  fraudulent  and 
unfair  advertising  competition  is  receiving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  is  shown  by  the  interest  and  support  which 
business  is  giving  to  Better  Business  Commission  work. 

Calling  In  the  Law 

To  assist  Better  Business  Commissions  in  protecting 
the  good  name  of  advertising,  it  has  been  helpful  to 
turn  to  legislation.  In  a  number  of  states,  advertisers 
have  promoted  the  State  Advertising  Laws  whereby 
business  legally  restricted  itself  to  the  highest  ethical 
standards,  “Truth  in  Advertising.”  It  is  very  significant 
that  business  should  have  promoted  a  law  which  primarily 
involves  public  interest  and  protection. 

The  advertising  laws  based  on  Printers’  Ink  Model 
Statute  are  broad  and  have  been  liberally  interpreted. 
Under  them,  anyone  who  publishes  an  advertisement 
which  is  untrue,  deceptive  or  misleading  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  or  crime.  The  law  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  intent  of  the  advertiser.  The  decision  as  to 
whether  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  law  is  depen¬ 
dent  only  upon  whether  the  advertisement  is  truthful  or 
untruthful.  A  plea  of  ignorance  or  lack  of  knowledge  is 
not  considered  by  the  court,  as  the  merchant  is  assumed 
to  be  an  expert  in  his  business,  and  is  held  responsible 
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Acknowledgment  of  Service! 

Three  editorials,  appearing  in  1922, 1923  and  1 924  as  a  part  of  the  NAMM  Store’s  advertising. 

“B.  H.  N.”  is  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President  of  A.  I.  NAMM  &  SON,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

1922 
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Netv  York  Evening  Journal 

1924 

I  “Smelling  a  Yard"  | 

f  It  U  not  to  long  «go  thnt  country  •torekecpen  mcMurtd  cloth 
•long  thotr  outstretched  smis  ^ 

^  The  a;nour.t  of  matertil  whkii  could  bo  held  between  finger  tip 
end  chin  was  •  *>srd'*  ** 

4  The  philosophere  around  the  stove  always  assured  inquisitive 
youngsters  that  the  proprietor  was  ao  akilful  that  he  could  “smell  a 
yard"  •• 

l|  itogend  has  it  that  elarka  «rlth  long  noses  and  short  arms  found 
it  easy  to  obtain  )oba 

4  Such  crude  methods  have  tong  ainco  gives  way  to  devlcep  which 
insure  correct  measurrmeot 

4  In  the  Namm  Store  are  top  Measuregraphs  which  gauge  yardage 
accurately  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch  da 

Dec.  K.  i»M-  N, 


A.LNAMM 

&  Son, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Brooklyn  Standard  Union 

1923 
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ONE  OF  THE  FASTEST  GROWING  DEPARTMENT  STORES  IN  THE 
WORLD,  IN  THESE  EDITORIALS  HAS  ABLY  PRESENTED  THE 
WONDERFUL  STORE  SERVICE  RENDERED  BY  MEASUREGRAPHS. 
THEY  LONG  SINCE  RECOGNIZED  THE  MEASUREGRAPH  AS  A 
FRIEND  OF  BOTH  CUSTOMER  AND  STORE  -  -  AN  INVALUABLE 
AID  IN  SPEEDING  UP  STORE  SERVICE! 
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for  the  statements  in  his  advertising  and  the  merchandise 
sold  in  response  to  the  advertisement.  Neither  are  the 
representations  under  which  merchandise  was  sold  to  the 
merchant  by  the  wholesaler  or  manufacturer  considered 
a  justification. 

Amicable  Settlements 

The  work  of  promoting  “Truth  in  Advertising”  has 
devolved  upon  the  National  Vigilance  Committee  of  the 
.Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  and  its  .Affil¬ 
iated  Better  Business  Commissions  and  Bureaus.  In  this 
work  advertising  laws  have  been  a  {persuasive  force,  not 
because  of  a  large  number  of  prosecutions,  but  because 
it  is  the  force  that  makes  fxpssible  the  use  of  moral  sua¬ 
sion  on  a  dishonest  advertiser.  This  is  shown  by  the 
records  of  over  90  per  cent  of  cases  settled  with  co-oper¬ 
ation  rather  than  by  prosecution.  The  force  of  the  law 
is  used  only  as  a  last  resort  when  all  other  means  have 
failed  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

That  these  laws  have  been  effective  measures  when 
necessary  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  different  court 
decisions.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  court  has  ignored 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  {Purchaser  received  good 
or  unusual  value.  Decisions  were  based  pn  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  statements  made.  In  the  merchandise  field 
there  are  eight  classifications  of  representations  and  court 
findings  have  been  made  in  each  group. 

/,  Comparative  Prices. 

.A  Washington,  D.  C.,  concern  was  found  guilty  of 
advertising  neckties  at  29c.,  which  were  alleged  to  be 
50c.  to  65c.  values,  $10  to  $12  Palm  Beach  suits  for 
$4.85.  $2.50  shirts  for  $1.29,  and  $1.50  shirts  for  89c. 
The  defendants  claimed  that  an  ordinary  exaggeration 
of  values  was  not  a  misleading  representation  of  facts. 
The  jury  found  otherwise. 

.A  Trenton,  N.  J.,  concern  was  found  guilty  of  false 
advertising  for  advertising  {pianos  at  S165  which  were 
claimed  to  be  worth  $300  to  $400  which  in  reality  were 
worth  $200  or  less,  and  not  the  value  claimed. 

II.  Trade  Names. 

A  Boston,  Mass.,  concern  was  charged  with  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertising  for  advertising  Bay  Seal  coats  at  $47, 
when  the  merchandise  advertised  was  not  seal.  Grand 
Jury  indictments  were  returned  against  the  advertiser, 
who  later  appeared  in  court  and  pleaded  “Nolo  Conten¬ 
dere”  and  was  fined  $50. 

NOTE;  Bay  Seal  is  a  trade  name  for  rabbit  treated 
to  resemble  seal.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  United 
States  Su{Preme  Court,  in  a  recent  decision,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  precedent  that  whenever  the  reasonable  meaning 
of  a  name  to  a  lay  buyer  differs  from  the  actual  de¬ 
scription  of  an  article,  the  use  of  the  name  is  illegal. 

III.  Statements. 

-A  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  auctioneer  and  commission 
merchant  was  found  guilty  for  advertising  a  bankrupt 
stock  which  he  purchased  as  a  $10,000  bankrupt  stock 
after  additional  stock  had  been  included. 

A  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  concern  was  found  guilty  for 
advertising  goods  at  what  it  claimed  were  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices  when  the  goods  were  worth  no  more  than 
the  advertised  sale  price. 

A  Minneapolis  concern  pleaded  guilty  to  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  advertisement  appearing  in  its  window  that  the 


building  had  been  condemned  by  the  Court  and  that  the 
sale  in  question  was  only  to  continue  for  ten  days,  when 
in  truth  it  went  beyond  this  time. 

A  Portland,  Ore.,  jeweler  was  found  guilty  for  adver¬ 
tising  “Every  article  reduced,  nothing  reserved,”  when 
full  price  was  charged  for  a  standard  price  watch. 

IV.  Materials. 

An  Akron,  Ohio,  concern  was  found  guilty  for  adver¬ 
tising  underwear  as  silk  and  woolen  when  merchandise 
sold  in  response  to  this  advertisement  contained  some 
cotton.  In  passing  sentence,  the  court  held  that  a  plea 
that  there  were  suits  on  sale  as  described  was  not  valid, 
as  the  fact  that  there  were  other  suits  containing  some 
cotton  on  the  same  table  was  in  violation  of  the  law.  In 
a  similar  ca.se  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  the  court  stated  that 
the  proprietor  of  a  store  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
clerks,  and  that  a  customer  has  a  right  to  receive  mer¬ 
chandise  such  as  the  advertisement  leads  him  to  expect. 

J^.  Registered  Trade  Names. 

A  Boston,  Mass.,  concern  was  found  guilty  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertising  for  advertising  a  Marvella  Cape  at  $15. 
when  in  truth  the  material  was  not  the  registered  trade 
name  Marvella.  The  defendant  produced  evidence  that 
the  material  of  which  the  cape  was  made  was  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  same  company,  and  cost  more  wholesale 
than  Marvella.  that  the  wholesale  cost  of  the  cape,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fur  collar,  was  several  times  the  sale  price  of 
$15.  and  that  the  cape  had  been  sold  to  him  as  Marvella. 
The  state  {produced  evidence  that  the  material  was  not 
Marvella.  but  a  material  which  had  been  discontinued  in 
manufacture. 

VI.  Seconds. 

A  Boston,  Mass.,  concern  was  found  guilty  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertising  for  advertising  tires  represented  as  be¬ 
ing  “Stamped  Seconds.  But  Perfect  in  Every  Respect.” 
Witnesses  for  the  State  testified  that  the  tires  were  fac¬ 
tory  rejects,  and  were  not  perfect  in  every  respect. 

VII.  Not  On  Sale  {Bait  Adx'ertising) 

An  Indianapolis  representative  of  a  correspondence 
school  was  found  guilty  of  fraudulent  advertising  for 
advertising  in  the  classified  columns  under  “Male  Help 
Wanted”  “Employment  Manager,  $3500  and  Over.” 
when  in  fact  this  was  bait  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
prospects  for  a  correspondence  course. 

A  Toledo,  Ohio,  concern  was  found  guilty  for  advertis¬ 
ing  A'^ictrolas  for  sale  without  having  them  in  stock. 

A  Cambridge,  Mass.,  concern  was  found  guilty  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  sell  merchandise  advertised  in  the  store  window 
at  a  definite  price,  and  offering  substitutes  of  inferior 
quality  instead. 

VIII.  Description. 

An  Indianapolis  concern  was  found  guilty  for  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  w'atch  with  new  works  a  watch  with  second¬ 
hand  works. 

A  New  York  City  concern  was  found  guilty  for  adver¬ 
tising  a  suit  of  clothes  as  hand-tailored,  when  it  was 
found  to  have  been  machine-made. 

The  work  of  the  Better  Business  Commission  has  often 
been  visualized  as  advertising  insurance.  It  protects  the 
asset  of  advertising  and  the  advertising  laws  are  merely 
tools  wjiich  are  sometimes  necessarilv  used  in  this  work. 
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Splendid  Exhibition  of  Equipment  and 
Service  at  the  Convention 

The  Educational  Exhibit  of  Service  and  Equipment 
for  Retail  Stores  again  this  year  will  be  a  feature  of  our 
Annual  Convention  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  'I'he  display 
for  this  Convention  will  be  one  of  tbe  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  interesting  that  we  have  had. 

About  forty  of  the  most  prominent  firms  in  this  field 
have  taken  display  space  adjacent  to  the  meeting  rooms. 
They  are  preparing  displays  that  will  be  of  real  value 
to  our  members.  All  that  is  newest  in  store  equipment 
and  service  will  be  shown,  and  there  will  be  capable  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  hand  to  explain  to  convention  delegates 
the  advantages  of  the  various  products  offered. 

There  is  real  benefit  to  every  merchant  in  informing 
himself  regarding  the  developments  along  these  lines. 
Labor-saving  devices  and  ideas  are  being  perfected  con¬ 
stantly  which  may  be  employed  with  worth-while  results 
in  department  stores.  The  Association  includes  this  ex¬ 
hibition  at  each  convention  because  it  recognizes  the  value 
to  its  members  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ])rogress  that  is 
being  made  in  equipment  and  service  devices  for  their 
business.  The  following  firms  will  exhibit  their  jiroducts 
at  the  Convention ; 

.American  Sales  Book  Company,  I.td.,  Better  Packages, 
Inc.,  The  Brooks  Company,  Ralph  C.  Co.xhead  Corp., 
Fairchild  Publications,  Factory  Service  Equipment  Co., 
Elliott  Fisher  Company,  Charles  Franklin  Jones,  The 
I.amson  Companv,  Henrv  E.  Lichtenstein,  W.  T.  Lane 
&  Co. 

Measuregraph  Company,  Monarch  Marking  System 
Co.,  Nashua  Gummed  &  Coated  Paper  Co..  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  National  New  York  Packing  &  Ship¬ 
ping  Co.,  Postage  Aleter  Company,  Otis  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany,  Planetlitte  Co.,  Inc.,  Pyle  AlacLaren  Printing  Co.. 
Rapid  .Addressing  Machine  Co.,  Remington  Typewriter 
Co.,  Redex  Paper  F’roducts  Co.,  Sales  Record  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Harrv  E.  Sherwin.  Inc.,  Shelbv  Salesbook 
Co. 

Simplex  Computing  Measure  Co.,  Simplex  Sampling 
.Association,  Harry  E.  Sherwin.  Inc.,  Standard  Johnson 
Company,  Inc.,  Soabar  Company,  Standard  Corporation, 
Sun  Ray  Lighting  Product.  Inc..  Tanagra  Corporation 
of  America,  Underwood  Typewriter  Co..  The  Welch 
Mfg.  Corp.,  The  White  Company,  H.  S.  Whiting  Co.. 
Inc.,  Willmark  Service  System,  U.  S.  Testing  Co. 


Merchant  in  Market  to  Buy  Store  of  Moderate 
Size  in  Mid-West 

We  have  been  asked  by  a  former  member  of  the 
•Association  who  retired  temporarily  from  the  retail 
business  to  advise  him  if  we  know  of  any  opportunity 
to  buy  a  medium  size  store  doing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $200,000  to  $300,000  business  annually  on  a  stock 
of  about  $30,000.  He  wants  the  store  to  be  located  in 
the  central  west,  preferably  in  a  good  industrial  town.  He 
"ill  consider  buying  the  business  outright  or  taking  over 
part  of  it. 

If  any  of  our  members  can  put  us  in  touch  with  a 
proposition  which  has  the  qualities  desired,  we  will 
appreciate  receiving  the  information  so  that  we  can 
put  our  correspondent  in  touch  with  the  principals. 


Booth 


Will  be  the  leading  light 
of  the  Convention 

IKE  every  tsreat  gathering  of  an  industry,  the 
National  Retail  Dry  (»oods  .\ssoriation  (.on- 
veiitioii  is  for  the  transmission  of  ideas.  It 
will  he  a  elearing  house  of  ways  to  do  things  and 
how  to  do  them  -  a  serviee  station  for  recharging  the 
store  of  inspiration-  a  passing  on  of  better  ways  for 
the  eommoii  good. 

One  idea  for  the  improvement  and  betterment  of  all 
stores  will  he  presented  at  Booth  37  This  booth  will 
he  the  “leading  light"  of  the  eonvention- -literally  the 
truth,  for  here  will  he  shown  the  famous  store  light 
of  Whiting  Olestialite. 

It  is  not  a  “new"  idea  in  better  store  illumination, 
for  surh  stores  as  Strawhridge  &  Clothier,  Jordan 
Marsh,  John  Wanamaker,  Kleinhans,  Neusteter  and 
others  are  Whiting  Celestialite  equipped.  But  it  is 
“new"  to  the  stores  whose  lights  contain  the  harmful 
red  and  yellow  rays  of  improper  lighting. 

These  fixtures  are  made  of  three  layers  of  glass. 
Each  layer  alone  does  not  |>rodure  the  "light  which 
is  nearest  to  daylight" — hut  fused  together  into  the 
artistic  fixture  of  Whiting  Celestialite  they  remove 
the  rays  that  produce  eye  strain,  permit  a  better  com¬ 
parison  of  colors  and  fabric  at  the  counter  and  bril¬ 
liantly  yet  softly  diffuse  to  the  farthest  corners. 

While  you  are  at  the  convention  see  us  at  Booth 
37  and  let  us  show  you  Whiting  Celestialite. 
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Making  Departmental  Training  More  Effective 

How  the  Educational  Department  Can  Cooperate  in  Stores 
Which  Use  a  Decentralized  Plan  of  Employee  Instruction 

By  Gladys  C.  Gilmore,  Director  of  Training,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn 


IF  the  management  of  a  store  believes  in  decentralized 
training  and  if  the  buyers  and  section  managers  are 
expected  to  hold  regular  department  meetings  for 
training  their  people,  the  time  will  undoubtedly  come 
when  these  executives,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  will 
complain  that  they  don’t  know  what  to  talk  about.  The 
Training  Department  will  then  naturally  become  the 
source  of  supply  for  material  to  be  used  in  these  meetings. 

When  this  time  came  at  Abraham  &  Straus,  we  held 
a  conference  of  chief  executives  and  developed  a  plan 
which  is  now  working  out  very  satisfactorily. 

Our  buyers,  or  the  assistant  buyers  in  case  of  the 
buyer’s  absence,  hold  meetings  of  their  own  departments 
every  other  week.  They  are  held  in  the  morning  from 
8:40  to  9:00.  The  section  managers  hold  meetings  on 
alternate  weeks  so  that  every  department  has  a  regular 
meeting  once  each  week. 

Instruction  Sheets 

The  first  of  every  month,  the  Training  Department 
gets  out  two  sheets,  one  for  the  buyers’  department  meet¬ 
ings  and  one  for  the  section  managers’  department  meet¬ 
ings.  Each  sheet  provides  material  for  two  meetings 
and  is  planned  and  headed  accordingly. 

When  we  launched  the  present  plan  for  the  buyers, 
we  decided  to  get  away  from  the  old  idea  of  mimeo¬ 
graphed  educational  bulletins.  We,  therefore,  popu¬ 
larized  these  new  sheets  in  both  form  and  content.  We 
had  them  printed  on  bright  colored  paper  and  made  use 
of  the  buyers’  own  style  of  language  whenever  possible. 

The  idea  was  sold  by  a  member  of  the  firm  in  a 
general  buyers’  meeting.  Their  responsibility  for  the 
selling  as  well  as  the  buying  of  the  merchandise  was 
emphasized.  We  told  them  of  our  plan  to  use  six, 
big,  inclusive  subjects  which  may  be  made  to  cover  nearly 
every  phase  of  selling: 

1.  Courtesy. 

2.  Care  of  Stock  or  Display  of  Merchandise. 

3.  Knowledge  of  Merchandise. 

4.  Suggestive  Selling. 

5.  Analysis  of  Lost  Sales. 

6.  Loyalty  and  Co-operation. 

We  asked  them  to  suggest  other  subjects  and  to  give 
us  ideas  as  to  whether  or  not  the  material  we  promised 
to  supply  would  meet  their  needs.  They  were  asked  to 
make  use  of  the  Training  Department,  the  members  of 
which  would  attend  their  meetings. 

In  Practical  Form 

The  monthly  sheets  are  given  to  the  buyers  in  person, 
either  in  their  general  meeting  or  through  the  merchan¬ 
dise  managers.  They  are  often  discussed  at  this  time 
and  the  Training  Director  makes  practical  suggestions 
concerning  their  use.  The  material  on  the  sheets  is  put 
in  teaching  form,  that  is.  questions  of  the  right  sort  are 
inserted  and  assignments  are  suggested  for  tying  up  one 


meeting  with  the  next  one.  The  wording  is  such  that 
the  buyer  who  lacks  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to 
express  himself,  may  read  the  bulletin  almost  word  for 
word  if  he  has  to.  However,  the  buyers  were  all  urged 
in  the  beginning  to  use  these  bulletins  merely  as  sug¬ 
gestive  material  to  be  put  over  in  their  own  way. 

At  intervals,  we  oflfer  prizes  to  the  salespeople  who 
best  carry  out  the  ideas  embodied  in  these  sheets.  We 
explain  that  the  Service  Shoppers  will  check  this  for  us. 
and  that  every  department  will  be  shopped.  The  giving 
of  prizes  creates  additional  interest,  and  lessens  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  meeting  becoming  a  perfunctory  exercise. 

After  the  Buyers’  Sheets  had  made  a  place  for  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  some  buyers  began  to  clamor  for  them 
if  they  were  a  day  late,  there  arose  a  cry  from  the 
section  managers  (sometimes  known  as  floor  men),  who 
wanted  us  to  supply  them  also  with  material  for  their 
meetings.  Thus  came  into  being  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Tickler  Sheet,  the  buyers’  sheet  having  been  called 
the  Dope  Sheet. 

Seasonal  Material 

On  the  section  managers’  sheet  we  cover  system  and 
service  subjects,  such  as  Better  Addresses ;  Better  Tal¬ 
lies;  More  Legible  Writing;  Better  Figuring,  etc.  The 
material  is  planned  according  to  seasonal  demand  and 
is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  meetings  in  which  the  section 
managers  also  take  up  the  current  issues  that  have 
been  discussed  in  their  own  weekly  meetings  with  their 
floor  superintendents.  The  wording  of  this  sheet,  like 
the  one  for  the  buyers,  is  in  teaching  form  so  that  the 
more  timid  may  use  it  just  as  it  is.  It  is  issued  the  first 
of  each  month,  and  is  planned  to  cover  two  meetings.  It 
is  given  out  through  the  Floor  Superintendents  to  whom 
the  section  managers  are  responsible. 

The  members  of  the  Training  Department  attend  all 
these  meetings  and  are  often  called  upon  to  say  a  word. 
If  any  of  these  buyers  or  section  managers  show  a  need 
for  normal  training,  that  is,  if  they  cannot  get  their 
ideas  over,  the  Training  Director  has  individual  con¬ 
ferences  with  them  and  endeavors  to  teach  them  how 
to  teach  without  their  realizing  what  she  is  doing.  We 
are  planning  to  have  some  group  talks  on  this  subject  of 
how  to  instruct  people  and  to  dramatize  the  wrong  and 
the  right  way  of  doing  it. 

Style  Information 

Another  kind  of  material  supplied  by  the  Training 
Department  is  our  A.  &  S.  Style  Bulletin.  This  also 
appears  monthly,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  month  instead 
of  the  first,  in  order  to  spread  us  out  a  bit.  The  purpose 
of  this  is  to  provide  selling  talks  on  Style  in  an  authen¬ 
tic  and  practical  form  to  the  personnel  of  our  fashion 
departments. 

It  is  issued  by  the  Publicity  and  Training  Departments 
(Continued  on  page  -W-) 
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Not  for  the  Big  Alone 


An  adequate  Accounting  Service  is  much  more  of  a 
problem  to  the  small  concern  than  to  big  business. 

The  necessity  for  right  Method  and  System  is  ap¬ 
parent  to  both.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
smaller  concern  feels  that  it  can  not  afford  to  have 
it,  while  big  business  knows  that  it  can  not  afford 
to  do  without  it.  Yet  the  principles  of  accounting 
are  the  same  in  each  case. 


Long  and  varied  experience  in  serving  big  business, 
nation-wide  in  extent,  has  given  the  Ernst  &  Ernst 
organization  special  facilities  in  Accounting  System 
and  Methods,  which  make  their  service  applicable  to 
all  business,  whatever  its  size. 

Our  Service  to  the  smaller  concern  is  not  big  busi¬ 
ness  service  cut  down  to  save  cost.  It  is  a  special 
service  of  the  highest  merit,  specially  adapted  to 
meet  individual  requirements.  It  is  wholly  adequate 
and  easily  obtainable  at  a  cost  in  keeping  with  the 
size  of  your  business. 

The  Service  covers  all  accounting  problems — 
monthly  or  continuous  audits,  costs,  and  all  other 
business  systems,  tax  service,  etc. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 


AUDITS  —  SYSTEMS 
TAX  SERVICE 


NEW  YORK 

BUFFALO 

ROCHESTER 

BOSTON 

PROVIDENCE 

PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE 

WASHINGTON 

RICHMOND 


CLEVELAND 

CINCINNATI 

TOLEDO 

COLUMBUS 

YOUNGSTOWN 

AKRON 

CANTON 

DAYTON 

LOUISVILLE 


DETROIT  MINNEAPOLIS 

GRAND  RAPIDS  ST  PAUL 
KALAMAZOO  DAVENPORT 
PITTSBURGH  INDIANAPOLIS 
WHEELING  ST  LOUIS 
ERIE  KANSAS  CITY 

CHICAGO  OMAHA 

MILWAUKEE  DENVER 
MEMPHIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 
ATLANTA 
JACKSON 
NEW  ORLEANS 
DALLAS  I 
HOUSTON 
FORT  WORTH 
SAN  ANTONIO 
WACO 
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together.  The  Publicity  Department,  being  expert  on 
fashion  copy,  and  having  the  information  constantly  in 
hand,  is  the  logical  source  for  the  copy.  One  person 
is  assigned  to  getting  it  together,  using  the  buyers  as 
her  source  of  information  and  collaborating  with  the 
Training  Director  in  the  plan  of  each  issue  and  in  the 
method  of  getting  the  salesperson’s  viewpoint  in  order 
to  get  over  our  ideas.  The  Training  Department  sup¬ 
plies  the  editorials. 

Through  the  buyers,  the  Training  Department  dis¬ 
tributes  the  Style  Bulletin  to  every  person  in  each 
fashion  department.  The  buyers  discuss  the  style  bul¬ 
letin  in  their  department  meetings  and  the  Service  Shop¬ 
pers  assist  us  in  discovering  whether  this  material  is 
assimilated  and  made  use  of  by  the  salespeople  concerned. 

Must  Make  Plan  Effective 

Supplying  material  for  department  meetings  is  onlv 
half  the  battle.  The  other  half  is  seeing  that  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  used  and  put  into  practice. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  October,  1924,  “Dope 
Sheet” : 

OCTOBER  DOPE  SHEET 
(For  Buyers’  Department  Meetings) 

First  Meeting — Lost  S.\les 

When  you  fail  to  “sell”  a  customer  and  she  walks 
away — is  that  the  end  of  the  whole  affair  for  you?  Do 
you  “wash  your  hands”  of  the  transaction  then  and  there, 
or  do  you  mull  the  thing  over  in  your  mind  and  tr\’  to 
find  the  reason  for  that  customer’s  leaving  without  buy¬ 
ing? 

Test  yourself  with  these  questions: 

1.  “Did  I  make  that  customer  feel  that  I  was  ready 
to  help  her?” 

“Did  I  put  her  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  by  giving 
her  an  immediate  greeting,  or  did  I  annoy  her  by  paying 
no  attention  to  her  until  I  finished  some  personal  con¬ 
versation  ?” 


2.  “Did  I  approach  her  with  a  smile  and  show  a  real 
interest  or  did  I  act  bored  and  carelessly  inquire  ‘Some¬ 
thin’  for  you?’  ” 

3.  “Did  I  listen  carefully  to  her  request  and  bring 
out  what  she  asked  for  or  did  I  show  her  blue  when  she 
asked  for  pink,  or  high-priced  merchandise  when  she 
distinctly  said  low?” 

4.  “As  I  showed  her  the  merchandise  did  I  display 
it  for  her  as  though  it  were  valuable  and  try  to  teU 
her  something  of  interest  about  it  or  did  I  toss  it  on  the 
counter,  saying  ‘$2.98’?” 

5.  “Was  I  able  to  answer  all  her  questions  or  did 
I  have  to  admit  ignorance  and  say,  ‘I  don’t  know,’  when 
she  asked  me  some  simple  thing  about  my  merchandise?” 

Second  Meeting — Out  Goods  Slips 

Did  anyone  lose  a  sale  yesterday  because  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  merchandise  that  was  called  for? 

What  did  you  do  about  it? 

What  should  you  have  done? 

Out  goods  slips  should  be  made  out  every  time  a  cus¬ 
tomers  asks  for  something  which  we  haven’t  in  stock. 
This  includes  sizes,  colors,  etc.,  as  well  as  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Use  an  out  goods  slip  even  when  you  take  a 
Promise-Order  because  we  always  want  to  know  when 
we  haven’t  exactly  what  is  being  asked  for. 

( )ut  Goods  slips  benefit  all  these  people : 

1.  You.  They  help  you  directly.  It  is  easy  to  sell 
merchandise  which  is  in  demand  and  Want  Slips  are  a 
means  of  getting  “wanted”  merchandise. 

2.  Your  buyers.  Because  they  provide  a  key  to  what 
the  public  wants.  Buyers  want  to  select  merchandise 
that  is  really  in  demand. 

3.  Customers.  Because  they  won’t  be  sent  away  dis¬ 
appointed — if  we  have  what  they  want  when  they  want 
it. 

4.  A.  &  S.  Because  it  means  more  business  on  ac¬ 
count  of  more  satisfied  customers. 


The  Money  Value  of  Education  to  Young  Men  in  Business 


How  to  attract  young  men  who  have  had  a  good 
education  for  a  long  time  has  been  a  serious 
problem  to  department  store  owners.  Boys  go  from 
high  school  to  college  either  with  the  idea  of  entering 
a  profession  or  of  engaging  in  some  business  like 
banking  or  brokerage  which  appeals  to  them  as  being 
on  a  high  plane  and  promises  large  rewards. 

The  retail  business  has  never  appealed  strongly  to 
young  men  of  this  class.  They  have  thought  of  it 
as  a  low  grade  occupation  in  which  the  rewards  were 
small  to  all  except  the  man  who  owms  the  business. 
True,  there  has  been  a  drift  away  from  that  attitude 
since  so  many  of  the  large  universities  have  estab¬ 
lished  business  schools,  but  the  problem  still  remains 
serious  enough  to  warrant  attention. 

One  of  our  members  has  sent  us  an  editorial  from 
a  St.  Paul  newspaper  in  which  the  average  earning 
pow'er  of  men  of  limited  and  large  education  is  com¬ 
pared.  This  statement  should  receive  wider  distribution, 
for  it  answers  one  of  the  questions  which  always  arise 
when  a  youngster  wants  an  education  and  has  leanings  at 
the  same  time  for  business.  Here  is  the  editorial : 


“Tell  what  it  means  to  me  in  terms  of  money,” 
the  boy  of  today  says  when  advice  is  offered  to  him. 

Here  it  is,  then.  Here  are  dollars  and  cents 
reasons  why  boys  who  sulk  over  Latin  and  geomet¬ 
ry  should  stay  on  in  high  school  instead  of  “getting 
a  job.” 

The  cash  value  of  a  four-year  high  school  course 
is  $33,000. 

The  boy  who  gets  a  job  after  leaving  grammar 
school  earns  an  average  of  $500  a  year  during  the 
four  years  he  might  have  been  in  high  school.  The 
boy  who  takes  his  four  high  school  years,  while 
he  may  not  have  a  cent  of  spending  money,  is  ac¬ 
tually  earning  $8,250  a  year  for  himself  in  those 
four  years. 

And  a  college  or  technical  education,  in  terms  of 
actual  money,  is  worth  just  $72,000.  Each  of  the 
four  years  spent  at  college  mean  exactly  $18,000  to 
a  boy,  even  though  he  be  waiting  on  table  to  pay 
his  board  bill. 

These  figures  have  been  compiled  by  Dean 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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Control  Costs  with  Visual  Records 

{Continued  front  page  19) 


be  made  better,  and  it  is  usually  easier  to  improve  the 
ones  that  give  the  most  leeway  by  virtue  of  their  larger 
amount.  To  spend  $350.00  on  motor  trouble  for  the 
period  of  one  month,  on  the  fleet  as  a  whole,  may  be 
entirely  rational. 

Overhead  vs.  Production 

The  chart  shows  that  for  that  one  particular  month  the 
engines  were  not  as  cheap  to  operate  as  some  of  the  other 
units.  It  may  be  that  one  of  the  vehicles  had  an  inferior 
engine  in  it.  Fig.  3  will  help  to  make  this  analysis.  Fig. 

4  also  allows  a  direct  visual  comparison  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  overhead,  and  what  might  be  termed  productive  and 
non-productive  labor.  These  figures  will  assist  in  rate 
making  if  the  transportation  company  is  a  common 
carrier. 

Fig.  5  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  data  taken  from  the 
preceding  visual  record  charts.  The  scale  is  arbitrary, 
and  units  to  fit  the  business  can  be  applied.  The  total 
amounts  are  not  as  important  as  the  slope  of  the  curves. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  see  the  curve  marked  Total 
Units  Delivered,  rise  to  the  top  of  the  chart  just  as  it 
would  be  better  for  the  Garage  Expense  Curve  to  fall. 

Analyzing  Curve 

When  the  former  curve  is  rising,  everyone  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  should  work  to  keep  it  going  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  just  as  if  it  starts  to  fall,  an  immediate  satisfactory 
e.xplanation  must  be  made  as  to  why  it  is  falling. 

The  condition  may  or  may  not  be  normal,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  chief  executive  to  determine  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late.  Rarely  will  such  curves  be  uniform. 

Minor  fluctuations  need  not  cause  much  concern  unless 
the  same  unfavorable  conditions  continue  to  show  up 
month  after  month,  which  would  indicate  a  slow  under¬ 
mining  of  the  structure  of  the  organization. 

The  five  curves  are  placed  on  the  same  chart  because 
they  are  all  dependent  on  each  other.  Assuming  normal 
conditions,  they  would,  as  a  rule,  fall  and  rise  together. 
To  cause  this  condition  to  take  place,  it  would  be  neces- 
saiy  to  group  the  long  haul  trucks  and  the  vehicles  of 
similar  capacities  together.  The  proper  grouping  of  the 
units  for  comparing  data  will  make  the  comparisons 
more  valuable. 

Spotting  Trouble 

An  endless  number  of  deductions  can  be  made  from 
these  hypothetical  curves.  One  more  example  will  suffice. 
Suppose  the  Gasoline  Consumption  curve  rose  or  ran  level 
while  the  Miles  Traveled  curve  fell,  an  investigation  of 
the  carburetors,  weather  conditions,  engines  and  ignition 
s>’stems  would  be  in  order. 

There  is  no  business  too  small  to  be  benefited  bv  the 
keeping  of  visual  records.  If  they  are  used  properly, 
they  w’ill  facilitate  a  complete  understanding  of  all  the 
accounting  details  due  entirely  to  the  physical  make  up 
ot  the  average  person. 

The  man  who  will  be  especially  benefited  is  the  execu¬ 
tive  who  must  know  what  is  going  on  in  his  organization 
at  all  times,  yet  does  not  have  the  time  to  supervise  everv- 
thing. 


Increases  Sales  and  Decreases 
Cost  in  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Dept. 

Plays  Big  Part  in  Better  Selling  Movement 
Going  on  All  Over  the  Country 
in  Retail  Stores 

Merchants  Realizing  More  Forcefully  Each  Year 
That  a  Closer  Personal  Contact  With  Their 
Clientele  Brings  Better  Understanding 
and  Better  Business 

- o - 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  the  modern 
merchant  operating  on  a  large  scale,  is  that  of  maintaining 
that  close  personal  relationship  with  his  friends  and  cus¬ 
tomers  that  contributed  so  largely  to  the  building  up  of  his 
business  in  its  youth. 

On  every  hand  in  every  city  in  the  last  fewr  years  we  have 
seen  the  development  and  e.xpansion  of  the  small,  exclusive 
specialty  shop  system. 

This  has  been  largely  developed  as  the  result  of  the  desire 
of  the  public  for  a  more  intimate  personal  contact  with,  if 
not  the  head  of  the  concern,  at  least  with  some  of  the  more 
important  people. 

The  bigger  stores  have,  naturally,  attempted,  in  ma^y 
divers  ways  to  combat  this  most  serious  competition,  which 
in  the  aggregate  is  tremendous,  and  many  have  found  that 
personal  letters,  well-conceived  and  excellently  executed,  sent 
at  irregular  intervals  to  a  selected  list,  have  gone  a  long 
way  to  make  "Mrs.  Jones”  fee)  that  the  store,  represented 
by  that  letterhead,  had  a  real  personal  interest  in  her  welfare. 

For  example;  In  a  great  many  cases  where  some  particu¬ 
larly  advantageous  purchase  had  been  made,  prior  to  its  being 
offered  to  the  general  public  thru  newspaper  space,  letters  of 
this  sort  have  been  sent,  giving  this  selected  list  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  this  merchandise  in  advance,  and  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  the  merchants  have  been  astonished  to  discover 
that  all  of  the  items  were  sold,  as  a  result  of  this,  before 
being  offered  to  the  public  and,  incidentally,  at  a  much  lower 
sales  cost. 

Many  concerns  have  hesitated,  on  the  other  hand,  to  do 
this  on  account  of  either  their  inability  to  secure  a  letter  in 
quantity  of  a  satisfactory  personal  nature,  or  to  secure  such, 
have  found  the  cost  to  be  prohibitive. 

Some  have  solved  this  problem  by  the  use  of  the  Pyle 
Letter  Machine,  an  unusual  device  for  letter  writing  and.  in 
its  way.  as  much  of  an  innovation  as  was  the  typewriter  wheq 
it  was  first  placed  upon  the  market. 

This  machine  in  the  hands  of  two  girls  whose  salaries  need 
not  exceed  $18.00  a  week,  individually  addresses  and  per¬ 
fectly  typewrites  a  minimum  of  six  thousand  letters  a  day, 
if  necessary,  or  perfectly  addresses  eight  thousand  envelopes 
a  day. 

The  name,  address  and  body  of  the  letter  are  reproduced 
at  the  same  time,  thru  the  same  ribbon,  in  the  same  opera¬ 
tion.  with  the  result  that  as  the  names  and  addresses  perfectly 
match  the  body  of  the  letter,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  an  individual  typewriter  and  typist. 

Credit  has  been  given  to  the  Pyle  Letter  Machine  for 
many  remarkable  achievements — in  selling  merchandise,  col¬ 
lecting  delinquent  accounts,  finding  out  why  former  good 
customers  had.  apparently,  stopped  trading  at  the  store  for 
months,  and  in  many  other  ways — which  representatives  at 
the  booth  of  the  Pyle  Letter  Machine  at  the  14th  .\nnual 
Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  February  9th  to  13th,  will  be  more 
than  pleased  to  relate  to  you  upon  request. 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing  better  letters  and  at  much 
lower  cost,  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  lay  aside  a 
few  minutes  during  your  visit  to  this  Convention,  to  look 
into  this  Pyle  Letter  Machine,  or  address  them  at  their  head¬ 
quarters,  47  West  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Money  Value  of  Education  in  Business  he  has  earned  only  $45,000  altogether.  His  highest 

salary  in  life  is  about  $2,200. 

{Continued  from  page  44)  Xhe  boy  who  goes  through  high  school  starts 

_  work  at  18.  He  reaches  his  maximum  income, 

$2,200,  at  the  age  of  40.  By  the  time  he  is  60 
Everett  Lord,  of  the  College  of  Business  Adminis-  years  old  he  has  earned  just  $78,000,  a  total  of 
tration,  Boston  University.  They  should  do  much  $33,000  more  than  the  man  who  left  school  at  14. 

to  advance  the  cause  of  education  among  those  The  man  who  completes  his  college  course  starts 

who  demand  a  material  reason  for  every  act  in  work  at  the  age  of  22.  He  does  not  reach  his 

life.  maximum  earning  capacity  until  he  is  60  years  old. 

Dean  Lord  finds  that  the  average  boy  with  noth-  but  the  maximum,  when  it  comes,  is  $6,000,  and 

ing  but  a  grammar  school  education  begins  work  his  total  earnings  at  60  amount  to  $150,000,  nearly 

at  14  and  reaches  his  maximum  earning  capacity  twice  the  total  of  the  man  who  ended  his  education 

at  30  years  of  age.  By  the  time  he  is  60  years  old,  with  a  high  school  diploma. 

Stores  Debate  Payment  of  November  Charges  in  January 


SHALL  charge  purchases  made  in  November  be  paid 
for  after  January  first?  In  late  years  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  some  stores  to  give  their  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  the  privilege  of  deferring  payment  on  purchases 
made  in  November  until  after  January  1st.  The  wisdom 
of  such  procedure  has  been  questioned  and  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  some  information  on  this  subject,  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Information  has  asked  a  group  of  repre¬ 
sentative  stores  to  write  their  opinions  of  the  practice. 

Out  of  the  fifteen  stores  replying,  four  adhere  to  this 
custom,  while  eleven  do  not.  The  arguments  given  both 
for  and  against  this  procedure  present  varying  points 

of  view.  Against 

One  store  believes  that '  it  stimulates  business  during 
the  month  of  November,  but  also  feels  that  the  entire 
dating  ahead  practice  which  has  crept  into  various  busi¬ 
ness  houses  is  a  very  pernicious  one. 

An  adverse  opinion  is  given  by  another  store,  which 
states  that  it  believes  in  a  set  policy  with  reference  to 
charge  customers  from  which  there  should  be  no  devia¬ 
tion.  The  books  should  be  closed  on  a  definite  date  each 
month  and  purchases  made  after  that  date  considered  the 
same  as  purchases  made  during  the  following  month. 
This  store  believes  it  is  a  mistake  to  advertise  November 
purchases  as  payable  in  January,  since  if  this  procedure 
develops,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  the 
same  stores  will  be  compelled  to  advertise  November  pur¬ 
chases  payable  in  March,  and  that  any  practice  extending 
the  use  of  credit  beyond  a  reasonable  limit  of  time  causes 
abuse,  adds  to  the  expense  of  doing  business  and  in  the 
long  run  is  not  productive  of  any  results  whatever. 

One  large  store  in  late  October  sends  a  card  to  each 
charge  customer  announcing  that  November  purchases 
may  be  paid  for  in  January.  This  is  done  primarily  to 
stimulate  early  Christmas  shopping,  to  relieve  the  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  later  days,  and  to  equalize  the  daily  work  of 
the  holiday  season.  Itemized  bills  for  the  November 
purchases  are  rendered  on  December  1st  with  a  printed 
announcement  that  payment  may  be  made  in  January, 
Many,  however,  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

Objections  Minimized 

This  custom  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  trade, 
reduced  the  big  delivery  load  and  all  other  means  of  ser¬ 
vice,  and  has  generally  been  appreciated  by  the  customers. 
This  store  points  out  that  there  may  be  a  bad  feature 


in  the  effect  on  customers’  minds  as  to  the  delay  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  bills,  which  objection,  however,  is  considered 
offset  by  the  increased  or  stimulated  business. 

The  foregoing  arguments  in  favor  of  extending  the 
courtesy  of  deferred  payments  are  doubted  by  another 
store,  which  thinks  that  the  word  “courtesy”  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  improperly  used,  as  the  only  thing  this  method 
does  is  to  build  up  a  volume  of  accounts  receivable  which 
is  burdensome  not  only  to  the  firm,  but  to  the  customer. 

Abuses  Predicted 

Another  store  reports  that  it  thinks  it  a  bad  practice  to 
extend  charge  limits  except  when  a  sale  is  announced 
during  the  last  day  or  two  of  the  month  in  which  case 
charges  are  carried  over  until  the  following  month. 

Another  store  comments  that  although  it  does  not  ad¬ 
vertise  such  extension  of  credit  it  believes  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  business  to  do  so.  This  is  answered  by  a 
store  which  believes  that  a  house  which  would  give  that 
sort  of  privilege  at  Christmas  time  might  just  as  well 
extend  it  to  half  a  dozen  other  times  in  the  business  year. 
Sale  of  furs,  furniture  and  other  merchandise  that  entail 
a  large  investment  might  well  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Furthermore,  this  store  believes  that  the  charge 
account  privilege  can  be  overdone,  and  it  is  bad  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
customer  and  of  the  store. 

In  one  of  the  cities  where  an  agreement  exists  between 
the  stores  to  follow'  this  custom,  several  stores  do  so 
against  their  better  judgment,  believing  that  they  must 
follow  suit  in  order  to  meet  competition.  They  would 
very  much  like  to  give  up  the  practice,  but  until  an  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  reached  by  all  the  stores,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  store  to  do  so. 

A  unique  plan  is  followed  by  one  store  which  extends 
payments  on  December  purchases  until  the  month  of 
February,  which  arrangement  applies  to  a  preferred  list 
of  customers  only.  In  addition  to  this,  this  year  this  store 
closed  its  accounts  for  the  month  of  December  on  Decem¬ 
ber  20th.  so  that  all  purchases  made  after  that  date 
would  naturally  be  payable  after  February  1st. 

Replies  from  several  other  stores  indicate  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  such  procedure  unw'ise,  and  that  a  definite  policy  in 
regard  to  having  charge  accounts  paid  promotes  for  the 
stores  the  greater  respect  of  the  customers  as  a  whole 
and  avoids  misunderstandings  which  frequently  arise 
when  a  varied  policy  is  pursued. 
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See  and  Examine  the  New  Model  23 

Remington 
Bookkeeping  Machine 

Equipped  with  Automatic  Electric  Carriage  Return 

On  Exhibition  in  Booth  No.  3 2  at  the  Annual  Convem 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 

Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York,  February  9  to  13 


'^HE  New  Model  23  Remington  Book- 
keeping  machine  is  an  important 
advance  in  time  and  cost  saving  book¬ 
keeping  methods.  It  embodies  every 
modern  improvement  essential  to  suc¬ 
cessful  mechanical  bookkeeping. 

Among  these  improvements  are  an 
Automatic  Electric  Carriage  Return 
built  on  new  principles,  which  insure 
unequalled  speed  with  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  shock,  a  new  scientifically 


arranged  keyboard  which  places  the 
numeral  keys  directly  under  the  finger 
tips  of  the  operator,  and  many  other 
fundamental  and  vital  features. 

In  addition  to  the  model  shown  in 
the  illustration  there  will  ,be  several 
others,  covering  every  requirement  of 
the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Accounting 
Department,  demonstrated  by  our  rep¬ 
resentatives,  who  are  especially  trained 
in  retail  dry  goods  methods. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Department  374  Broadway,  New  York 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE 
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Let  New  Way  Equipment  Pay  Its  Way 

When  the  records  of  a  New  Way  department  are  stacked  up  against  those  of  a  department  using  old  time 
methods,  the  comparison  tells  a  graphic  story.  Actual  records  of  New  Way  departments  show  substantial 
increases  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent  and  even  greater. 

These  increases  come  as  a  natural  result  of  increased  display,  bettet  service  and  the  automatic-like  showing 
of  more  merchandise — increased  volume  without  additional  overhead  expense,  leaving  a  greater  percent¬ 
age  of  net  profit. 

The  complete  New  Way  line  contains  a  type  or  style  of  store  equipment  to  meet  every  requirement,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  finest  American  Beauty  fixtures  of  superior  construction  and  appearance,  to  the  lowest  priced 
equipment  that  it  is  economy  to  buy. 

Why  not  investigate  the  New  Way  System  which  permits  an  installation  of  any  size  and  which  can  be 
added  to  later  with  uniform  results  as  rapidly  as  increased  profits  warrant? 

Complete  description  and  prices  furnished  without  further  obligation. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  COMPANY 


FACTORIES:  GRAND  RAPID 

OmCES  IN  MOST  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


H'orld’t  Largest  Designers  and  ^anufafhirers  of  complete  Store  Equipment 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN  -  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


NEW  YORK  CITY  h 
CONSULT  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY  m 
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